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GOVERNOR BAXTER’S TOUR 


{Governor Percival P. Baxter’s account of his educational tour from his address at the State Association of Maine.] 


» The children of our state have the first call 
upon our sympathies and our resources. Above 
all else we must bend every effort to give them 
a fair start in life, mentally, morally and physi- 
cally, and I pledge to you, superintendents and 
teachers, that while I am Governor these chil- 
dren of ours shall be my first consideration, just 
as they are yours. It may be that all of you do 
not fully realize the responsibilities and the 
opportunities that are yours. It is for you to 
impiant the seeds of good citizenship in the 
rising generation, and to see that these seeds 
are properly developed so that each and every 
child under your care may become an upright, 
useful citizen. 

In my opinion the teacher has as much to 
do with the formation of character as the par- 
ent. The mother at home is occupied with the 
cares of the household, and the father. is en- 
gaged in earning a living for the family. You 
teachers have control of the children during 
those waking hours when their minds are most 
active. They look to you for guidance, and 
your most trifling act or order seems of great 
importance to them.- Their impressionable 
minds readily absorb the lessons you place be- 
fore them. Your profession is a noble one and 
although you doubtless have your moments of 


’ depression and feel that your work is unappreci- 


ated, the people stand behind you, and were it 
not for the work that you are doing there would 
be no hope for the generations that are to fol- 
low us. 

I have been identified with the development 
of Maine’s natural resources, which I want to 
see developed and used for the benefit of our 
people, but paramount to all these resources 
I want to see the proper development of the 
greatest of all our resources, the 230,000 littic 
children and boys and girls of Maine. 

As Governor of the state I have supervision 
of all the departments and all the institutions, 
and when the heads of these institutions and 
departments have problems to be discussed, we 
sit down and go over them together. In the 
first place I desire to say publicly that our De- 
partment of Education is fortunate in having 
as its head a man of learning, practical experi- 
ence, and sound judgment. He possesses a 
heart as wide in its sympathies as the State of 
Maine. Dr. Thomas and I are in entire accord 


in educational matters. For some time he and 
I planned a trip of inspection to the Northern 
portion of the state, and having just returned 
from this trip, I want to tell you of one of the 
most interesting expériences of my life. 

I am familiar with the school system of Maine 
and understand its details and its aims, but I 
wanted to go right to the heart of the boy and 
girl question, and so Dr, Thomas and I, with 
the members of my staff, took a week’s journey 
through the school districts of Northern Maine. 
Beginning at Bangor we visited schools of all 
sizes and conditions along the way to Aroostook 
county. We saw poor little buildings of one 
story, weather-beaten and worn, some so small 
that two of them could be placed upon this plat- 
form, leaving ample space between them. In 
buildings of this sort the windows were loose 
and rattling,'and old wood-burning stoves, with 
crooked stovepipes tied to the ceiling by wire 
were the only means of furnishing heat. These 
buiidings had creaky floors, the walls were 
paintiess, and light and ventilation were poor. 
In these places we found the teachers, kindly 
and cheerful, struggling bravely on without 
complaint to teach from 15 to 30 children from 
the first to the seventh grade. My heart went 
out to these devoted women interested in their 
work and hopeful for the future. The children 
oftentimes were scantily clothed and were none 
too well fed, but they were children just the 
same, with all the latent possibilities of child- 
hood, and they seemed as happy and contented 
as those housed in finer buildings and dressed 
in finer clothes. These little ones made a spe- 
cial appeal to us and I determined anew to co- 
operate with Dr. Thomas in his efforts to bet- 
ter conditions in the schools of Maine. 

A few miles beyond such poor little schools as 
I have described, which fortunately are becom- 
ing fewer each year, we would often come upon 
a more modern building, placed on good founda- 
tions, with good light, air, and sanitary arrange- 
ments. In these buildings there were good 
blackboards and comfortable desks for the lit- 
tle ones, and there the world looked brighter, 
and the teachers had reason to be more encour- 
aged by the support which the local authorities 
had given them. We came to schools of really 
modern construction, model buildings, built on 
plans approved by the Department of Educa- 
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tion, with everything, about them simple, dur- 
able, clean and ‘wholesome, for schoul archit2c- 
ture in recent years has undergone great 
changes. In these schools provision has been 
made for warming the luncheons of the children 
who came from far away. It must be a great 
satisfaction for a teacher to carry on her work 
in such surroundings as these, for she knows 
that every effort on her part will be rewarded 


you know, physical training has recently been 
inaugurated in our schools, and setting-up drills 
appeal to me as a great benefit both to the boys 
and girls. In many cases they went through 
these exercises out of doors and seemed to en- 
ter into them with enthusiasm. 

We journeyed northward through Orono, Old 
Town, Lincoln to Houlton, stopping at many 
smaller towns and villages on the way. From 
Houlton we went to Caribou, Fort Fairfield, 
Presque Isle; then on to Limestone and through 
the Swedish settlements to Van Buren; through 
the French settlements to Fort Kent; thence 
down through the heart of the woods to Ash- 
land, Eagle and Pertage lakes to Patten and 
Bangor. No town was too small to receive a 
call from us. At all these places the teachers 
and scholars were awaiting us with their greet- 
ings. The little tots cf kindergarten age seemed 
as excited as their older brothers and sisters, 
and applauded our remarks and waved their 
little flags with all the enthusiasm of the grown- 
ups. To these little ones our coming was some 
sort of a shew, which they did not understand, 
but they were just as cordial as any of the 
others. The older pupils listened to us atten- 
tively. In the larger places we visited and ad- 
dressed high schools and academies, oftentimes 
having as many as six hundred or more chil- 
dren in the audience. In the French settlements 
we went to the Catholic public schools, and to 
the splendid college for young men at Van 
Buren. These schools are under the district su- 
perintendent, but the teaching is done by the 
Marist Fathers and by the teaching Sisters of 
the Church. The scenes all along the line were 
impressive and we were all deeply touched by 
the tribute rendered to the civil authorities. To 
see these children grouped together to pay their 
respects to the official representatives of the 
people of Maine would have done your hearts 
good. At Van Buren, although it rained hard, 
the young ladies of the academy in blue uni- 
forms, flanked by little tots of more tender years, 
stood uncovered in the rain and delivered a 
formal address of welcome, the grace and sim- 
plicity' of which was charming. In one of the 
schocls four of the youngest scholars, not over 
five years of age, dressed in white, each holding 
an American flag presented us with four bou- 
quets ot roses and we were so much affected 
by the scene that it was difficult to make ade- 
quate response. The members of my staff were 
equally moved with myself, and the little ones 


by a ready response of healthy children. As 
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were. so sweet and,innocent that we wanted to 
stay longer and bécome acquainted with them. 
In Northern Aroostook it appears to be the cus- 
tom to grant’holidays to the children upon occa- 
sions such as our visit, and after the formal 
ceremonies: were over I proclaimed a holiday. 
I leave it to your imagination to picture the en- 
thusiastic response which greeted these an- 
nouncements. In the Van Buren College, after 
the holiday announcement was made, there was 
no further opportunity for formal remarks not- 
withstanding the presence of the Fathers and 
the impressiveness of the occasion. 

It mattered not whether the school was poor 
or prosperous, large or small, we received the 
same cordial reception and were much impressed 
by the spirit of loyalty that was manifested. 
Standing in the cold winds outside the school 
buildings, oftentimes in desolate surroundings, 
the teachers, or the teaching Sisters, with the 
children grouped around them stood ready to 
meet us. Little children from five to seven 
years of age joined heartily with the older ones 
in singing “America” and “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” and in reciting the Salute to the Flag. 
The scholars in the French speaking sections of 
the ccunty were not to be outdone in any respect 
by those of the other parts of the county, and 
they manifested a splendid spirit of loyalty and 
patriotism, Little children who had just begun 
to study English, and who could not understand 
what I said to them, sang “America” in perfect 
English. 

It was a distinct privilege to meet and see 
these superintendents, teachers and children, 
and to speak a few words of encouragement to 
them. I urged them all to work and study hard. 
In many of the towns we were also received by 
large delegations of men and women, and in ad- 
dressing them 1 impressed upon them the need. 
of giving liberal support to the schools, of pro- 
viding better buildings, and of backing up the 
superintendents and teachers loyally and liber- 
ally. There are communities in Maine where 
the parents need to be taught the value of 
schooling for their children, and to those par- 
ents I made a special appeal. Dr. Thomas, the 
gentlemen of my staif and myself shook hands 
with thousands of young people. We will al- 
ways remember our journey to the North. 

At Fort Kent we visited the Training School 
and at Presque Isle the Normal School, both of 
which institutions are sending forth each year 
a loyal band of young men and women, whose 
mission is to serve. Wherever we went we 
found earnest teachers hard at work, and eager, 
patient children doing their best, oftentimes 
under trying surroundings. The superintendents 
of the school unions are alive to the needs of 
their districts, and are laboring unceasingly for 
those under their charge. All will go well with 
the schools of Maine under such leaders. I re- 
turned to Augusta determined to encourage our 
superintendents and teachers, to help where help 
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is needed and to make the schools of the state 
what Dr. Thomas often calls them, “Temples 
of Childhood and Citizenship.” 

What we saw in Penobscot and Aroostook 
counties was typical of conditions throughout 
the state, and I know that those of you from 
other sections of the state are laboring under 
the same conditions that exist, arid are doing 
the same good work that is being done in the 
North. I am planning ‘to make trips to other 
sections of the state with Dr. Thomas and hope 
+o meet many of you on the journey. 

The boys and girls raised on the farms and in 
our cities and towns have unlimited possibilities 


for development. I want to help them become 
a littie better than their fathers and mothers. 
The boys and girls of Maine in the past have 
made the state what it is, and have carried on 
the same good work in states beyond our bor- 
ders. They have made a very definite contri-+ 
bution to the history of this state and nation, 
The future of the boys and girls is the future of 
this country, and that future largely depends 
upon the work that you superintendents and 
teachers are doing day by day in the schools of 
Maine. We look to you for results. We will 
aid you in accomplishing them, and I know you 
will not fail us. 


SOCIAL WORK IN THE FIRST GRADE OF A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL 


[Survey Covering a Period of Two Years.] : 


BY ANNA B, PRATT 


Director, The White-Williams Foundation, Philadelphia 


The study of children entering the kinder- 
garten and the first grade of the Shippen School 
Annex of the Northwest Public School of Phila- 
delphia was begun in October, 1919, with the 
hope of finding in those early grades the causes 
of delinquency which frequently develops in the 
later years of the child’s school life. It was 
also hoped that such a routine study of the chil- 
dren in a small school would show the propor- 
tion of children in our schools needing home 
visits and individual attention. 

The procedure outlined was (1) to learn the 
result of the physical examination given by the 
school physician ; (2) to secure the psychological 
examination of each child; (3) to visit the home 
to win the co-operation of parents in working 
for the development of the child; £4) and to 
bring the picture of the child, formed by those 
various contacts, to the teacher. 

By the end of the term it was hoped that a 
majority of children would have received the 
needed attention from the counselor; a minor- 
ity would then have to be followed into the sec- 
ond term, leaving the greater part of the coun- 
selor’s time free for the next incoming kinder- 
garten. Before the end of the term it was dis- 
covered that this plan could not be carried cut 
with the kindergarten classes. Children who 
entered at four or five years of age were not 
allowed to go into the first grade until they were 
six, and few new children came to the kinder- 
garten during the winter months. In February 
it was therefore decided to take the incoming 
first grade rather than the kindergarten. These 
grade children had the advantage of the school 
physician’s routine examinations which had to 
be secured by special request for the kinder- 
gartners. At that time there was no psycholo- 
gist in the school system, and at the request of 
the counselor the University of Pennsylvania 


gave mental examinations to the children. 

Previous experience in the fifth grade had 
convinced the counselor that: physical defects: 
were more often responsible for retardation than 
was generally known, but she did not expect to 
find that all but nine children of the fifty-one ex- 
amined in the kindergarten and first grade 
needed definite medical treatment. There was no 
nurse in the school, and, as a foundation for the 
social work, the counselor was obliged to see 
that the doctor’s recommendations were carried 
out, either by the family physician or in a clinic. 
This meant that the counselor-herself often had 
to take the children to the clinic, because the 
mothers were working, or otherwise prevented 
from going. Although the counselor was not 
a trained nurse she studied hygiene that she 
might intelligently answer the many questions 
which the mothers asked about the care of their 
children, while she made every effort to find 
those who could better treat the health problem. 

At the end of the school year there were still 
children who had not finished their clinical 
treatment, and many more who needed social 
attention.. When school opened in September 
the Philadelphia Health Council was persuaded 
to give the services of a physician and a nurse 
to the school. Every child in the first and sec- 
ond grades was weighed and measured. Those 
found to be under weight were examined by the 
Council’s physician, and put into a nutrition 
class. The nurse visited the homes of these 
pupils and taught the parents how to feed and 
care for their children. Progress was being 


made, when the room used by the Hearth Coun- 
cil was needed for a regular class, and the clinic 
was moved to another school. Again the coun- 
selor was left alone to struggle with the health 
problem, and it is only this fall that there is 
promise of some relief through the vote of the 
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Board of Education to employ 40 more school 
nurses, making a total of 80 nurses for 240,000 
public school children. 

Because there were so many children to visit, 
and beczuse the social work had been neglected 
for health work, it seemed wise, in February, 
192i, to change the procedure. Instead of vis- 
iting routinely each home the counsefor took 
only the children referred by the teacher, the 
physician, or the psychologist. Before the term 
was over every child was referred for a home 
visit ! 

It is with the children visited in these two 
years that this study deals. Complete informa- 
tion is not available in every instance, since some 
families moved from the neighborhood before 
the completion of the study and the counselor 
did not have time to follow them. In spite of 
this the group studied seems representative 
enough to show certain tendencies, even if not 
numerous enough to warrant drawing conclu- 
sions. 

The study of the records corroborated the 
counselor’s first impression. Of 117 children 
studied, the school physician examined 108. Of 
these, 90 were found, either by the school physi- 
cian or later during treatment, to be suffering 
from one or more physical defects. When we 
realize that the comparatively small number of 
school physicians makes the time that the indi- 
vidual physician can spend on each child often 
less than a minute, and that stripped examina- 
tions are not allowed, there were probably many 
more defects than those discovered. 

An analysis of the 286 defects recorded is as 
follows: Adenoids, 37; Anemia, 9; Cardiac, 13; 
Eye, 6; Ear, 12; Glandular (thyroid), 2; Glandu- 
lar (other), 19; Malnutrition, 26; Nose, 9; Orth- 
opedic Defect, 19; Pediculosis, 10; Speech De- 
fect, 7;-TFeeth, 54; Tonsils, 55; Miscellaneous, 8. 
Total, 286. The Tonsil-adenoid-teeth group 
represented 51 per cent. of all the defects re- 
corded. “Other” glandular defects were to a 
great extent enlargement of cervical glands. 

The diagnosis of malnutrition has been used 
somewhat loosely to represent all children 7 
per cent. underweight, who were placed in a nu- 
trition class. Exact statistics as to the effec- 
tiveness of this measure are not available, be- 
cause the nutrition experiment, having been con- 
tinued only five months, was incomplete. 

The diagnosis of orthopedic defect has been 
used to cover such conditions as slight curvature 
of the spine, for which a corrective gymnasium 
class was recommended, as well as to cover more 
serious defects of this nature. 

An interesting study was the comparison of 
both number and kind of physical defects with 
the retardation, nationa‘ity, color, and mental 
condition, although, as previously stated, the 
number of cases studied was too few to show 
any definite correlation. In comparing the 
amount of physical defect with various factors 
no attempt was made to evaluate the seriousness 
of the defect; that is, poor teeth were counted 
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as ene defect, and chorea was likewise counted 
as one defect. No outstanding relation be- 
tween any particular type of defect and the fac. 
tors compared, showed itself. 

A comparison of the number of half-years re- 
peated by each child and the number of physical 
defects showed that 43 per cent. of all the chil- 
dren repeated one or more grades. These chil- 
dren represented 47 per cent. of the physical de- 
fects recorded. Fourteen per cent. of the 47 per 
cent. repeated more than one grade, and among 
this group were found 21 per cent. of the defects 
recorded. An analysis of the kinds of physical 
detects showed that no one defect figured more 
largely in retardation than any other, with the 
exception of a slight tendency toward an in- 
crease of retardation accompanying eye defects. 
Eight out of twelve with defective eyesight were 
repeaters, four of them repeating more than 
one grade. That the school physician does not 
use a chart in the examination of the eyes of 
these younger children probably accounts for the 
fact that only twelve cases of defective eyesight 
were discovered among 108 children examined. 
The detection of these twelve was in large 
measure due to the observation of the teachers. 

A comparison of the nationality and the color 

with the ntmber of physical defects shows a 
tendency toward accentuation of defects among 
the foreign born. It is worthy of note that 
among the 22 colored children examined not 
one case of pediculosis was found, and their 
teeth were in much better condition than were 
the teeth of native white and foreign born chil- 
dren. 
- This study of the children in the early. grades 
was followed by constructive action in a ma- 
jority of cases, a large majority when the un- 
stable character of the neighborhood and the 
fact that the cases studied are still active, are 
taken into consideration. In only 29 cases out 
of the 90 in which health action was necessary 
was there failure to accomplish some part of the 
physician’s recommendations. ‘This was gen- 
erally due to the removal of the family or to the 
fact that the child had not yet been reached in 
the order of treatment. In only 11 cases is the 
reason for failure given as “objection on the 
part of the family.” In this connection the 
small amount of antagonism met with among 
the various kinds of families dealt with is 
worthy of note. To secure treatment for these 
children, the counselor appealed to 30 different 
health agencies 125 times. There were health 
agencies already interested in 32 cases, and in 
others the families themselves appealed to the 
health agencies during the time that the cases 
were active. These are not counted in the cour- 
selor’s contacts. At the time the statistics were 
compiled there were only 26 cases which were 
unknown to any health agencies, 13 of these 
being cases of children who were examined by 
the school, and found to have no physical de- 
fects. 

In 86 cases the Stanford revision of the Binet- 
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Simon test was given. Although, of course, one 


- test cannot be taken as conclusive evidence of 


the mental condition, the comparative statistics 
are of interest. Of the 85 children examined, 7 
had an I. Q. of 109 or over, forming the superior 
group ; 28 an I. Q. of 90-109, the average group ; 
13 an I. Q. of 70-80, the border line group; 12 
below 70, probably feeble-minded. 

Since the number in each group is so small, it 
has seemed best for the purpose of comparison 
to divide the children into the normal (I. Q. 80 
and over) and the subnormal (I. Q. below 70), 
the former group containing 61 children and the 
latter 26. 

As would be expected, the percentage of re- 
tardation among the subnormal was much 
greater than among the normal. The normal 
group showed 42.6 per cent. retardation while 
the subnormal showed 144 per cent. retardation ; 
ene of the children in this group repeating the 
first grade five times. An examination of the re- 
peaters in the mentally normal group shows 
that out of 21 children only 5 were free from 
physical defects; and among the other 16 there 
were 62 defects. 

A comparison of the number and kind of 
physical defects with the mental condition 
showed so little relation, that it might easily be 


due to accident. There was a slight tendency 
toward accentuation of eye defects in the sub- 
normal group; if the eye examinations had been 
more thorough or more general, this tendency 
might have been stronger. 

The following table comparing nationality, 
color, and mental condition is of interest in 
passing :— 


Native Native Foreign Unknown Totals 
Whi lored 


ite Co 
Normal 32 ll 17 1 61 
Subnormal 7 8 8 2 25 
Totals - 39 19 25 3 86 


However guarded we may be in drawing con- 
clusions from the study, this at least we are 
justified in stating: A large majority of children 
in the lower grades are suffering from physical 
defects that seem to be retarding their progress 
in school. In the greater number of cases their 
families are anxious to have these defects reme- 
died, and in their trust in the school feel that it 
is natural for it to be interested in the children’s 
physical welfare. This is shown by the welcome 
in the home which was accorded the counselor 
and by the willingness on the part of most par- 
ents to carry out the physician’s recommenda- 
tions. 


a 


REPORTS FROM EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


iWe shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


With the close of the calendar year 1920 
American education in the Philippines attained 
its majority. It is twenty-one years since the 
United States government took over the educa- 
tion of the youth of these islands. During that 
time great progress has been made when one 
considers the handicaps under which the teach- 
ing force has worked. 

At the end of the year 1920 there were fifty 
school divisions, forty-one in charge of Ameri- 
can superintendents and nine under Filipino di- 
rection. Forty-five of these divisions were 
visited by the director or his assistants 
during the year, some of them several times. 
Copies of the reports are sent back to the divi- 
sions visited with the object of improving con- 
ditions. As a general rule it was found that 
the interests of the schools were being well 
looked after and there were signs of advance- 
ment nearly everywhere. 

But popular education has still a long way to 
go before it is general enough to reach all the 
children of school age. At present only about 
one-third of these children are in the public 
schoois. Even an increase of 100 per cent. in 
the available revenues would not be sufficient to 
support all the schools needed. On account of 
the increased salaries paid in the States it has 
been difficult to secure American teachers to 


‘ 


supply the demand, but there has been sub- 
stantial improvement in the standard of the 
Filipino teachers. 

It is estimated that with the natural increase 
of population at the end of 1923 there will still 
be about 800,000 children without the privileges 
of elementary instruction. Nothing would so 
contribute to the well-being of the Filipino 
people, says Director Luther B. Bewley, as 
would provision for the extension of the public 
schools until they are within the reach of all 
chiidren of school age in the Archipelago. 

SAVING “PENN’S WOODS.” 


At one time Pennsylvania contained some of 
the finest and heaviest stands of timber east of 
Idaho. The entire land of the state, excepting 
a few natural meadows and several mountain 
tops, was originally forested as shown by the 
name “Penn’s Woods.” 

In 1850 Pennsylvania stood second in the 
United States in the production of lumber, ris- 
ing to first place in 1860, falling to third place 
in 1890, fourth place in 1900, and twentieth place 
in 1918. 

The state has awakened to the pressing need 
of conservation of its natural resources, largely 
through the leadership of such clear visioned 
men as Governor William C. Sproul and Hon. 
Gifford Pinchot. State and national organiza- 
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tions are interested in and working for active 


conservation programs. The public school 
must definitely enlist in this cause, and while 
training the youth of the land to perform the 


“manifold duty of good citizens they must train 
‘the rising generation to save, increase, and pro- 
tect these natural 


resources which form the 


economic basis of this country. 

In the pamphlet issued for Arbor and Bird 
Day by the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction the dangers of deforestation are 
clearly pointed out and definite rules for pro- 
tection of trees given. It were well if every 
boy and girl in the country learned by heart 
Henry Van Dyke’s “Salute to the Trees,” which 
is quoted in full in the program. 

BIBLE CLASSES FOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 
(University of Virginia). 
Provision is made by the State Board of Edu- 

cation of Virginia for the organization of Bible 

classes leading to regular school credit in every 
community in the state where there is a public 
high school. Superintendent Harris Hart urges 
religious workers and high school principals to 
secure copies of the “Official Syllabus of Bible 

Study for High School Pupils” from the State 

Board and to immediately take steps to have 

classes organized in their communities. “To 

insure,” he says, “that proper religious training 


may parallel the regular academic-course. This . 


1s a means of contributing to the development 
of a high and responsible type of. citizenship.” 

The work has been going on since 1916, and 
the results are most encouraging. Roanoke 
was the first place where a class completed a 
course and since then two classes a year have 
finished a course there. The courses are 
adapted to the needs of Jews, Catholics and 
Protestants. In fact the plan lends itself to 
almost any arrangement for giving the neces- 
sary instruction. The directions are very sim- 
ple and the questions are those which every 
boy and girl should know. Superintendent 
Hart asks for the greatest possible publicity for 
the plan so that every school in the state may 
avail itself of the opportunity. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION (Philadelphia). 


This is a revision of a survey made by Miss 


Jane Harper of the Public Education Associa- . 


tion in 1915. The members of the commercial 
and industrial committees made personal visits 
to the institutions, corrected and verified the 
data and added new material. The pamphlet is 
a composite catalog of one hundred and eighty 
institutions in or near Philadelphia where boys 
and girls may secure vocational training either 
without charge or for a moderate tuition fee. 
The information is divided into agricultural, 
commercial, industrial and professional schools. 
It includes under each head brief and accurate 
data concerning courses and subjects, time, day 
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or evening, admission requirements, tuition, 
season, sessions, length of course, specific ob- 
ject of each course, and correlated courses. A 
carefully worked out index makes the book of 
practical use as a_ reference and guide for 
teachers and students. 

It may be obtained from Bruce M. Watson, 
managing director, 1720 Chestnut’ street, Phila- 
delphia. 


YEAR BOOK OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


One of the most beautiful and impressive 
sights of the recent visit of Marshall Foch to 
Boston was the scene at the Arena, when, in 
the presence of several thousand graduates and 
under, graduates, President Merlin conferred 
upon the leading soldier of the world the degree 
of LL.D. from Boston University. It was an oc- 
casion long to be remembered by those who wit- 
nessed it, 

It is like watching the development of a 
miracle to watch the ways in which this univer- 
sity is going out into the highways and byways 
to reach the youth of the city and state, that 
they may share in al! the advantages. of higher 
education its various courses have to offer. 

Of course, the College of Liberal Arts is the 
corner stone of the school, but young men and 
women, teachers and laymen are flocking into 
the college of business administration, the col- 
lege of secretarial science, the summer school 
and the school of education in constantly in- 
creasing numbers. 

The Year Book for 1921-1922 gives the out- 
lines and details of the various courses. 8,833 
students were registered in the various depart- 
ments last year and the number is much larger 
this season. 


A UNIT COURSE IN SWINE HUSBANDRY 
(Federal Board for Vocational Education). 

The analysis given in this bulletin is speciti- 
cally directed toward the teachers in part-time 
schools and teacher trainers, with the hope that 
it may be of service to them i in giving some help- 
ful suggestions concerning the subjects to be 
taught in vocational agricultural courses. 

The subjects are treated in detail and should 
be of great help not only to instructors or pupils 
in agricultural schools but to young farmers 
who are making a speciality of this branch of 
stock raising. 

PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDE TEACHERS 
(Berks County, Pennslyvania). 


These are the teachers who read at least one 
professional book each year of those adopted by 
the Reading Circle. “The Classroom Teacher” 
is the book chosen for this year, and we can as- 
sure the teachers that they have a treat in store 
for them. There are at least six new books on 
education that no up-to-date teacher can afford 
not to read, 2nd this is one of them. 
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TO THE CLASS OF 1922... 


Den't go to college 


. To “finish” your education, 


For education 

Is never finished 

Or never should be 

Altho some minds 

Reach a certain point and step 
Like pioneers, 

Who aim at a far horizon 

But find a fair place 

And there they end their days. 

Be not of them! 

Why stand ‘still 

In a world that moves forever? 


What is an education 

But the continual expansion 
Of the mind and powers, 
That should go on 

From year to year 

As long as life shall last; 
A rising 

As time goes by 

To higher levels 

Of life and thought, 

From which one sees 

With keener vision 

Wider and more wondrous views, 
On which one works 

With stronger will 

And greater power 

For self and state; 

On which one knows 


With surer faith 


That right and truth 
Will rule the world? 


And some of this 
You'll get from books 
By those who wander 
Far ahead 

Down the bright path 
The race will follow; 
Whose companionship 
Can lift, can purge, 
Can heal the soul. 


Many have gone to college 
And have not learned to read, 
To them the deeper movings 
Of the human spirit 

And the great drama 

Of the past 

Mean nothing 

Nor have they ever learned 
To make 

Efficient use of books 

As tools to gain a living; 
Nor ever seem to sense 

The fact 

That exchange of ideas 

Was the potent force 

That brought us 

Up along the path 

From brute to man. 


To know nature 
And to learn to love it 


BY S. R. OLDHAM 


There’s a goal 

Worth seeking! 

To know the bird 

By song or plumage; 

To know the flower by color 
Or the place it grows, 

The trees by the bark, 

Or leaves, or grain; 

To feel companionship 

With all, 

Even to the distant stars; 
That’s an education 

You surely should not miss. 


To learn to play, 

And through play 

To win ideal companionship 
And self control 

And gain 

The goal of health 

Is just one part of it. 


Unless in the place 

That you call “home,” 

By actions true 

Your. gratitude is more 
Than words; 

Unless, at times, 

You help to bear the brunt, 
And to the spirit of the place 
Can bring 


Something of “sweetness and fight,” 


Then life has one big lesson 
Lost on you. 


Remember you can learn 
From men, 

The low—the high, 
Lessons to keep 

As long 

As life shall last; 
Lessons that will mean 
More good ‘to you 

Than amy you may get 
From books or school. 


And is it education, 

In school or out, 

Unless it brings to life 

A voice that says, 

“Step out! Step out of self 
And serve your fellow men!” 
The time has come 

When we must say to all, 
“Unless you learn 

To love your fellow men, 
And love to work for them, 
In neighborhood, 

And far away, 

You are not educated.” 


To learn the art 


Of being happy 

Is one half of education, 
To learn the art 

Of being useful 

Is the rest. 
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MOST REMARKABLE EDUCATIONAL DEMONSTRATION 


[We have recently used a full page regarding the presentation of the most remarkable petition ever pre- 
sented to a President of the United States. We thought at the time that was adequate, since nothing could be 
more impressive; but we have heard so much about that occasion since, that we cannot forbear printing the remarks 
of Chari Ormond Williams, president of the National Education Association. It does seem as though Miss. 


Williams was raised up for this hour.] 


“Mr. President, this petition which the com- 
mittee is now presenting to you, asks that edu- 
cation receive primary recognition in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government—that there be 
created a Department of Education with a sec- 
retary in the cabinet of the President. I[t is not 
notable for the number of signatures that it con- 
tains. There is but a short list of fourteen. 
However, it is tremendously significant for the 
educated organized public opinion which these 
Signatures represent. Each of the fourteen 
Signers is the president of a great National or- 
ganization representing a large group of citi- 
zens—in certain cases numbered in millions— 
whose representatives have carefully considered 
the object of this petition and who, after care- 
ful consideration, have expressed themselves as 
heartily in favor of the end which it seeks to 
attain, 

“I would that all the signers of the petition 
might be present on this occasion. In the ab- 
sence of certain other signers may I speak es- 
pecially for the educational and labor organiza- 
tions of the United States who have made it their 


aim to promote public education. It is a most 
regrettable fact—a most unfortunate circum- 
stance for the welfare of this Nation, that 5,- 
000,000 school children are today under the tute- 
lage of untrained teachers; that there is an enor- 
mous mass of illiteracy which is tinder for the 
match of the agitator; and that there is a large 
group of men and women in America who have 
not been given a reasonable opportunity to know 
and understand the great traditions of this Re- 
public. 

“The signers of this petition believe that a 
Department of Education can make an enor- 
mous contribution to the solution of these and 
other grave educational problems. We are 
deeply appreciative, Mr. President, that in re- 
cent public utterances you have shown under- 
standing of the problem of education, and we 
present this petition confident that it is in sym- 
pathetic hands and will receive the most serious 
consideration. We leave in your hands the in- 
terests of 27,000,000 school children, 700,000 
school teachers, and the future of this 
country.” 
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CITIZENS BACK OF FEDERAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


BY W, CARSON RYAN, JR. 


Swarthmore College 


[New York Evening Post.] 


The one significant fact about the petition for 
a Federal Department of Education that was 
presented to President Harding at the White 
House was that it came from’ groups 
of citizens, rather than from _ professional 
school people as such. Each of the four- 


/teen signers of the petition was the president 


of a great national organization representing 
thousands, or in some cases millions of citizens, 
and the petition was presented to the President 
by a committee that included A. Lincoln Filene 
of Boston, appearing especially in behalf of the 
business men of the nation, “who as citizens 
have a deep interest in the improvement of pub- 
lic education,” and Mrs. Thomas G. Winter of 
‘Minneapolis, president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, together with Miss 
Charl O. Williams, president of the National 
Education Association. 

It is this combination of the efforts of citizens 
and professional school men and women that is 
the most impressive feature of the demand for a 
Federal department and a Secretary of Educa- 
tion, and indeed the whole present educational 
revival in state and nation. In the Education 
Week scheduled for December 4-10 it is the 


American Legion that is taking the major part 
in a campaign for arousing interest—effective 
interest—on the part of the public in the schools. 
On the petition to President Harding for a Fed- 
eral Education Department stood the signatures 
of men as far apart in their representative ca- 
pacities as Dr. Samuel P. Capen, director of the 
American Council on Education—the organized 
higher educational institutions of the country— 
and Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor. Miss Williams spoke in 
behalf of the petition, not for the National Edu- 
cation Association alone, but for “the educational 
and iabor organizations of the nation.” There 
appeared on the petition the signature of the 
president of the American Library Association, 
who mey be said to have a professional interest 
in at least one phase of education; but there 
were also there the signatures of Mrs. Higgins, 
president of the Congress of Mothers and Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations—-the one national 
group of organized parents in America; of 
George Fleming Moore, sovereign grand com- 
mander of the Scottish Rite Masons, and of Mrs. 
George Maynard Minor, president general of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
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Ne one can tell what the next step will be. 


There were those who said last spring that the 


Department of Education movement was dead; 


but it refused to die. The welfare bill was to 


be enacted instead, and education was to be 
under an assistant secretary in the department 
of welfare. But education refused to be merged. 
One by one the national organizations that had 


pledged their support to a Federal Department 
of Education declined the substitutes and de- 
manded for education first rank in the counct's 
of the nation. The President’s Commission on 
the Re-organization of the Government Depart- 
ments has proriised to give full and careful con- 
sideration to the claims of education as a sep- 
arate department. 


A THRILLING STORY OF VIRGINIA 


BY ELIZABETH KERN 


Winchester, Virginia 


[We have hesitated to use this “Thrilling Story” for 
something on Virginia, put we know that things are 
started things in the right direction. Our excuse for 
Elizabeth Kern’s Thrilling Story—is because there is 
Coast to be satisfied because our ancestors were such 
generation needs to be up and doing.] 


Like all other Virginians, I have a deep and 
abiding love for my state. I always hold my 
head just a little higher when barbarians—in the 
Greek sense of the word—ask me where | live. 
By virtue of being a Virginian I take my place 
with the elect. 

And so, when a few years ago, I went out 
West to one of the states of the coast, I felt that 
I was leaving a royai domain to live in a wild, 
benighted country where glaciers might sweep 
me away, earthquakes swallow me, Indians 
sweop down and scalp me, and bears and wolves 
chew me up. I was anticipating a year of thrills. 

I arrived in that woolly country near a place 
called Menash-tash Canyon. As I drove through 
the little town I noticed a splendid stone build- 
ing in the centre of a green square. “That is:the 
new public school,” said my brother. A few 
blocks farther on we passed another gray stone 
building. “And that’s the new high school. Over 
there on the hill,” pointing to a great group of 
buildings, “is the new normal school, and,” wav- 
ing to an attractive little bungalow in a well- 
equipped playground, “here is our new kinder- 


garten.” 


“Quite progressive,” I commented in that pat- 
ronizing manner that Easterners are wont to 
show in the West, “new schools everywhere.” 

And new schools it was! No matter where I 
went—in the cities, in the towns, in the canyons, 
in the foothills, day after day and ride after 
ride, they were pointed out to me, splendid new 
schoolhouses fully equipped and, it seemed to 
me, always managed by a most efficient corps 
of teachers. For I did a good bit of visiting in 
those schools of the West, especially when the 
teachers found out that I was a Virginian. 

“We love Virginia out here,” they told me, 
“and we find that our students respond better 
to the history of Virginia than that of any other 
section.” 

“We're having Thomas Nelson Page,” said a 
student of American literature. “We’re reading 
‘In Ole Virginny’ now.” She paused a moment, 
then added shyly: “It seems to me there’s some- 


fear that some one might think we were glad to have 
already better in Virginia, that the last Legislature 
using it—and we omit the really humiliating parts of 
a universal tendency in the older states on the Atlantic 
noble people. We all need to realize that the present 


thing even in the name Virginia that stirs the 
imagination—romance, atmosphere, color.” 

“We're studying Stonewall Jackson,” a high 
school boy told me. “My uncle, who is an Eng- 
lish officer, says they use Jackson’s Valley Cam- 
paign as a textbook in every military school in 
England.” 

“We're reading the Life of Washington,” said 
a teacher, “and the Life of Jefferson. Just think 
of belonging to a state whose very farmers sit 
down and write Declarations of Independence, 
and found universities and make and lead an 
army and make and lead a nation.” 

And they spoke of Lee—Lee the soldier who 
offered his life te his state and afterward dedi- 
cated that life to the youth of that state. 

“It is wonderful,” they said again and again. 
“It is wonderful to be a Virginian.” And indeed 
I found everywhere through the West that love 
and veneration for the Old Dominion that never 
failed to bring a thrill of pride and sometimes a 
little lump to my throat for the home state, 
three thousand miles away. 

And then—then they gave a pageant. It was 
Education Day in the West. The educational 
progress of the country was to be represented by’ 
forty-eight beautiful girls, each girl imperson- 
ating a state and taking her place in the proces- 
sion according to the statts of that state edu- 
cationally. It was a great conception. 

When the day arrived the people came pour- 
ing in from the canyons, from the foothills, from 
the mining camps and the lumber camps, from 
the Yakima Valley and from the towns. All the 
world was there, it seemed to me, all the world 
and his wife and his children. And the pageant 
began. 

I wish that I could visualize the scene for you. 
The broad green field, girdled by foothills; be- 
yond the snow peaks of Rainier and Stuart and 
Adams and Hood. On the right, the winding 
Yakima River, on the left, the deep-cleft canyon, 
with its pale greens and lavenders and purples — 
the wonderful coloring of the West. 

When the music began a few Western friends 
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came over to help two very proud, very confident 
Southerners cheer when Virginia should pass by. 

And the States came on in the order of their 
educational standing. New England in Puritan 
costume, the free young spirits of the West, the 
Coast States, the Middle States and the South- 
west. And I said: “Twenty-five states have gone 
by. They must have left out Virginia.” “But 
no,” they replied. Such was their love and ad- 
miration for the Old Dominion, they had selected 
the most beautiful girl of all for Virginia. Rather 
uneasily, I sat back and waited. We Virginians 
believed so in education. There was our great 
‘university ; there was Washington and Lee; there 
was William and Mary; there was V. P. L; 


- there was V. M. I.; there were splendid girls’ 


schools all over the state; what was the trouble? 
Could it be possible that educationally Virginia 
ranked lower than twenty-fifth. 

And the other States passed by. Thirty, 
thirty-five, forty. And the little crowd of West- 
erners who had come to help us share the tri- 
umph of Virginia’s glorious leadership grew 
very, very quiet. 

Forty-one States went by. Forty-two States 
went by. Then I saw her—the beautiful girl 
they had promised me. And she was beautiful 
beyond description. She looked like a Greek 
goddess in her dignity and grace. And she car- 
ried in her arms a gold and blue banner, and on 
the banner was one word: Virginia. Forty- 
third! 

Virginia of Washington! Virginia of Jeffer- 
son! Virginia of Lee and Jackson and the long 
list of intellectual giants! Virginia, my State— 
forty-third! I can never forget the feeling that 
surged through me. 

And when they saw my face—those bluff and 
kindly Westerners—they said: “Never mind; 
she’s more. beautiful than all the rest!” And in 
my heart I said: “And Virginia is more beautiful 
than all the rest. She ought to lead. Why 
doesn’t she?” 

Forty-third! I have no desire to appear dra- 
matic. But I think that a scar was made on my 
soul that day. My love for Virginia had not 
changed—that was an enduring as the hills. My 
love ior the old state would always be the 
strongest part of me. But something was gone, 
something beautiful and sacred. “Never glad 
confident morning again.” Forty-third! 

Some months after that I had the opportunity 
to go to Alaska—to the great white silences of 
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the North. And it seemed to me that I never 
went so far into that wild, free, unformed coun- 
try but that wherever was the smallest hamlet, 
there I found a schoolhouse. “We sent to Bos- 
ton for our teacher,” a weather-beaten miner 
told me. “We paid her transportation and we 
gave her a royal salary; we even gave her a 
share in the Gunga copper mine; but she’s worth 
it. And, there’s nothing too good for the chil- 
dren.” 

Even above the Arctic Circle, at Nome, a 
teacher told me that every instructor in the 
school at Nome had a college degree. I found 
the schools well equipped and even lighted by 
electricity. Think of that! They had electric 
lights in Nome, Alaska, three years before we 
had electricity in Winchester, Va. 

“T’d like to see Virginia,” one of the miners 
said wistfully. I had been reading “Marse Chan” 
to a little group during the long Arctic evening. 
“Virginia is the finished product. We are only 
in the making.” And I almost held my breath. 
I, a Virginian, was afraid that an uncouth miner 
above the Arctic Circle might ask me where Vir- 
ginia stood educationally. And if I answered at 
all, I should have to tell him that Virginia, the 
builder of the nation, the inspiration for other 
lands, came in almost at the end of the line. 

I remained in the Northwest for four years. 
Then I came home again. And when f saw the 
Shenandoah Valley with its green fields and its 
still waters and the soft beauty of the Blue 
Ridge, I wondered how I could have stayed away 
so long. “Virginia is beautiful,” I said. Then I 
remembered that I had used those same words 
at the Me-nash-tash pageant: “She is more 
beautiful than any other state. She ought to 
lead. Why doesn’t she?” 

I began driving all my friends crazy with the 
question: Why was Virginia forty-third? Were 
our schools so deplorable? I carried this ques- 
tion to one of the school authorities. He said: 
“You haven’t anything to do. Why don’t you 
go through the different county schools and see 
for yourself. Learn your lesson at first hand.” 
And I did—and the learning was very bitter. 

The teachers were overworked—one teacher 
heard thirty-three recitations a day. The sal- 
aries were invariably low. In Alaska, above the 
Arctic Circle, the teachers receive $200 a month; 
in the benighted West, the rural school teachers 
receive $125; in Virginia many of the county 
teachers receive $40. 


Speaking of enemies, don’t have them. 


grudges and vengeance. Goon. Let the other fellow stew. You keep sweet. Nothing can punish him 
worse. Ifa man doesn’t like you, keep away from him. It’s a large roomy world. And, thank God, there 


is always another side of the street.—Frank Crane. 


Don’t fight. Don’t get eben. Ignore. Life is too short for 
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THE SCHOOLS OF A CITY 


BY FRANK CODY 


Detroit 


[Superintendent Frank Cody of Detroit issues a Monthly Letter to the people of that city. We quote from his 


November Letter.] 


Early every morning more than 134,000 bright- 
eyed children leave their homes to receive in- 
struction in the public schools. 

Just a little earlier 4,500 teachers are traveling 
irom different patts of the city to teach these 
children. 

Earlier still 500 engineers and janitors have 
come to heat and make comfortable the build- 
ings for children and teachers. 

More than 100,000 parents also play their part. 
Children are dressed, fed, and started for school. 

The public schools exist for the children. 

They form a great and complicated system. 
Their success depends upon the combined efforts 
of parents, children, teachers, engineers and jan- 
itors. All have an important part in the making 
of citizens. 

It will cost $12,553,532.00 to run the schools 
this year. The schools are in operation 190 days 
a year and six hours each day. In addition there 
are the summer and evening sessions. The total 
number of instruction hours given to pupils 
amounts to 144,500,000. 

For six hours each day 134,600 children are 
cared for in regular sessions. During all this 
time parents are relieved of their care. The 
Board of Education, in its building program, is 
attempting to provide clean, well-lighted, well- 
heated and ventilated buildings for all of these 
children. 

In addition to being cared for they are taught 
to work, study and play together. They are 
given a chance to learn how to be healthy, how 
to read, write, and figure, how to make things 
with tools, and how to use their leisure time. 
All human progress is brought before them. 
Their characters and their ideals are being 
formed. They are trained for citizenship. 

It is costing the citizens of Detroit 8.6 cents 


an hour for each child for this educational prep- 
aration for life. 

Forty-five hundred teachers and principals are 
required to give Detroit children their school- 
ing. The teacher’s work consists of teaching 
and preparation for teaching. This means from 
eight to ten hours of work daily. More than half 
of the teachers, 2,848 exactly, have had two 
years of teacher training and 978 have spent four 
or-more years in fitting themselves for teaching 
positions, 

One-quarter of the teachers served Detroit 
nine years or longer. Half of them have served 
three and one-half years. Detroit teachers know 
that education asks more of them in profes- 
sional training each year. They know that the 
schools will go forward only as teachers increase 
their training. Every summer hundreds of them 
go to school, returning in the fall with fresh 
ideas and new methods. 

For the last two winters more than half of the 
teachers have spent from one to three evenings 
each week taking courses that would increase 
the quality of service they give to the children. 

The people of Detroit have invested about 
$230.00 in land and buildings for every child in 
school. The people are still spending money to: 
provide places for every child and must continue 
to do so as long as Detroit grows and its citizens 
have children. Seats for about 10,000 new chil- 
dren must be provided yearly. 

Many of the present buildings are old and 
each year become less satisfactory as places in 
which to teach children. In addition to provid- 
ing for growth the Board of Education must re- 
place worn-out buildings. 

The success of the schools is your business. 
Take an active interest in them. 


a 


“THE SCHOOLHOUSE FLAG” 


In cities and in villages, in country districts scattered wide, 

Above the schoolhouse door it floats—a thing of beauty 
and pride; 

The poorest child, the richest heir—’tis their’s in common 
to adore, 


For ‘tis their flag that proudly floats—the flag above the 
schoolhouse door ! 


What does it mean, O careless boy, O thoughtless girl at 
happy play? 

Red for the blood your fathers shed en some far-off 
eventful day— 


White for the leyalty and faith of countless womea who 
forebore 

To mourn, but gave their all to save the flag above the 
schoolhouse door. 


And blue—sweet hope’s ethereal biue—the color of true 
loyalty— 

Red, white and blue, united in one grand, harmonious 
trinity ! 

’Tis yours to love! ’tis yours to serve! ‘tis yours to cherish 
evermore! 

God keep it ever floating there—the flag above the scheol- 
house door! 


—Harriet C. LeRoy, in Youth’s Companien. 
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The issue of January 5 wil! be a Thrift Number. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL GOVERNOR 


Governor Percival P. Baxter of Maine is dem- 
onstrating high efficiency as well as ardent de- 
votion to the public schools. 

Naturally he is stressing economy, but he al- 
Ways says to the people that they cannot atiord 
to handicap the schools in any way. ' 

The Governor, his private secretary, Adjutant 
General Hadley, Colonel Greenlaw of the Public 
Utilities Commission and Colonel Gillin, also of 
the Governor’s staft, accompanied State Superin- 
tendent Augustus O. Thomas on an automobile 
tour of 700 miles during a week’s tour, visiting 
ten places a day, stopping at every rural school. 
en route, 

It is impossible to give any hint at the impres-. 
sion it made upon these scores of country schools 
to have the Governor and such distinguished per- 
sons look in upon them. But that would he 
easier than to give any hint of the impression 
such a trip made upon the Governor and his 
distinguished staff. 

We are using in this issue the Governor’s ac- 
count of the trip. 


It really looks as though the Department of 
Education will be created before the fourth 


Of March. We have never seen so many evi- 


dences of a Congressional change of front as 
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in the case of the Department of Education this _ 


autumn, 
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CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL CONFERENCE 


lowa has held its fifth annual Consolidated 
School Conference at the State Teachers Col- 
lege under the joint direction of the State De- 
partment and the Teachers College. Llowa is 
one of the leading states in the Union in con- 
solidation due largely to these annual confer- 
ences, which have developed a group of ardent 
official champions of consolidated schools, 
among whom are George A. Brown, Des Moines; 
state inspector of consolidated schools; William 
H. Bender, Des Moines, state director of voca- 
tional education; Mary Campbell, Cedar Falls, 


director of rural education in Teachers Col- - 


lege; C. C. Swain, Greeley, director of extension 
work. On the program were many cotnty su- 
perintendents and prineipals of consolidated 
schools. It was a meeting full of definite reports 
of success in consolidation with no end of in- 
spiring thrills. 

Of course State Superintendent P. E. McClen- 
ahan and President H. H. Seerley of the Teachers 
College have been the great inspirational leader- 
ship. 


PROGRAM OF THE TEACHERS UNION OF 
NEW YORK CITY 


We using somewhat prominently 
Henry R. Linville’s Program of the Teachers 
Union of New York City. We differ greatly 
from many of our most esteemed friends who 
think it should be the duty of every one who 
would stabilize the public schools to lend no ear 
to any group of school people who challenge 
certain features of public school administration. 
As a matter of fact we know of no group of 
school people with whom we do agree abso- 
lutely. Any one who has thought about school 
administration as long and as earnestly as we 
have could not expect to find any group of per- 
sons who had arrived at the same conclusions. 

There are extremes with which we have no 
sympathy. This is as true of the ultra con- 
servatives as with the radicals. We would rather 
be too much alive than to be dead. We would be 
less disturbed by blood pressure than by arterial 
decay. Pressure can be reduced, but when the 
arteries are atrophied it is a hopeless case. 
Putrefaction can be purified, but fossilization is 
beyond the reach of any human agency. 

There are some sections in Mr. Linville’s Pro- 
gram with which we agree most heartily while 
there are some that seem to us bordering very 
close to the danger line. There are many more 
with which we are in entire accord than there 
are with which we totally disagree. 

We think it will be very wholesome for every 


teacher to read the program with care and mark. 


those with which he agrees entirely, those 
in regard to which he dissents totally and those 
about which he is in doubt. We have done so 
with much personal satisfaction. 
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EXCEPTIONAL RECORD 


The State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota, J. C. Brown, principal, had last year an en- 
rollment of 1,208 in attendance, of whom 99 were 
young men. There were 65 counties represented 
in the attendance. Stearns County led with 253, 
Benton County was second with 97, Hennepin 
had 64, Wright County 56. There were nine 
with more than 20; 18 others with more than 10. 
There were students from Illinois, lowa, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan; Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin, Canada and Ohio. Mr. Brown comes nearer 
reaching every county in the state than any one 
else whom we know. 


HIGH SPEED PROGRAM 


Roy L. Shaffer, assistant commissioner of 
elementary education, held a meeting of edu- 
cational officials of seven counties in Atlantic 
City on December 8. The time schedule was 
rigidly adhered to so that twenty-eight men 
spoke in less than two hours. The county su- 
perintendent was allowed six minutes, and his 
three associates three minutes each. They 
held previous meetings to divide their respec- 
tive fields, and then boiled down the matter to 
the essential points. It was surprising how 
many “high spots” could be given in fifteen 
minutes when results, not expectations nor 
theories, were given. 


ROBERT H. WILSON 


Robert H. Wilson, state superintendent of 
Oklahoma, is to be a candidate for the guber- 
natorial nomination in 1922. He has the making 
of a great Governor. No one knows the state 
more or better than does he; no one is in better 
form for devoted energetic service; no one has 
the confidence of all the people more than has 
he; no one has demonstrated purer and more 
intense Americanism. 

Arkansas has a schoolmaster Governor, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania have recently had _ school- 
master Governors. Ohio has a schoolmaster 
Senator, and the leader of Congress next to 
the Speaker and official party leaders is the dean 
of Ohio Congressmen. Louisiana has a school- 
master Congressman than whom the state has 
never had a better representative. 

By universal agreement a man who has been 
eminentiy successful as state school administra- 
tor, as Mr. Wilson has been, is eminently quali- 
fied for the highest responsibility. Robert H. 
Wilson has earned this recognition by noble 
public service, and the state can do itself no 
better service than by his nomination and 
election, 
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JOSEPH G. CANNON 


Congressman Cannon of Danville, Illinois, has 
served in Congress longer than has any other 
man. He has been in Congress 44 years. The 
longest previous record was that of Justin S. 
Morrill of Vermont, who as Senator and Repre- 


sentative was in Congress 43 years, 9 months 
and 24 days. 

When Mr. Cannon was elected to Congress in 
1872 the population cf the United States was 
but 40,000,000 as against 110,000,000 now. There 
were 37 states and now 48; wealth of the nation 
was $30,000,000,000, now more than $300,000,- 
000,000; bank deposits $1,250,000,000, now 
$35,000,000,000; then 66,000 miles of track, 
now 270,000; then post office receipts $23,000,- 
000, now $440,000,000. 

UNUSUAL TRIBUTE 

The School of Education, Boston University; 
in. connection with the Division of University 
Extension of the Massachusetts Department of 
Education, gives a course in Americanization 
for Teachers of Adult Immigrants, in memory 
of Frank V. Thompson, whose life was given to 
bring the school to the service of every citizen, 
child or adult. 

No schoolman was more American than he; 
no one saw more clearly the rich rewards to the 
state from an intelligent and unified citizenship, 
he used pen, the public platform, the rotitine arid 
resources of his office to make the city and 
state one in spirit, and to this etid he gave the 
school and the teacher their true place as ser- 
vants of the whole community. No schoolman 
was more esteemed than was he. This course 
aims to present an outline of the whole field of 
Americanization, with special attention to those 
phases that concern the teacher. 
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NASH’S OPPORTUNITY 

Dr. G. W. Nash, long president of the State 
Normal School, Bellingham, Washington, has 
resigned to accept the presidency of the New 
Educational Foundation of the Congregational 
Churches of America. 

This work will be most congenial to Dr. Nash 
and he will be highly efficient in this new re- 
sponsibility. Few educators have had as varied 
experiences, always successful, as has he. In 
early life he was superintendent of Yankton, - 
South Dakota, and made that city the best 
known educationally in the state. He was 
state superintendent of South Dakota and no 
superintendent has given to that state better 
service than did he. He then became principal 
of the State Normal School at Aberdeen and did 
much to make it famous. For some years he 
has been president of the largest Normal School 
in Washington and has added greatly to its 
equipment. 

In all of his experience Dr. Nash has been emi- 
nently prominent in denominational work. At 
Yankton the Congregationalists have one of 
their best colleges of the Northwest and Dr. 
Nash has played an important part in the pro- 
motion of that institution. No layman in Wash- 
ington has had more influence in Congrega- 
tionalist councils, and he has been prominent in 
the national organization of the denomination. 
The new responsibility is well adapted to his 
personality and professional aspirations. 
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A WONDERFUL JAPANESE 


Yuki Furta, American Japanese girl, earned 
the honor of being a speaker at the Commence- 
ment exercises of the Oakland, California, high 
school. Her record was far higher than any 
ever attained in the school. Four members of 
her family are students at the University of 
California and her two brothers are students 
of the Oakland high school. She scored 24 
“ones” and 11 “twos” for work during the past 


three years, a record unknown in the history 
of the school. 


A MEASURING STICK FOR NORMAL 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

A committee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, W. H. Kerr, Emporia, Kansas, chair- 
man, is making an attempt to measure the 
equipment of a Normal School library. The 
committee well says: “Until the teacher- 
training institutions have adequate, satisfying 
library service, resulting in teachers trained 


to know the true value and use of libraries in. 


education, all types of education will be deficient 
and all types of libraries will fail of their high- 
est usefulness. How large should be the staff 
of librarians in a normal school of 750 students ? 
How large the library fund? How many books 
are needed in the library of a teachers’ college 
of 1,500 students? How much floor space? What 
library instruction should be given? These 
and many other questions Mr. Kerr and his com- 
mittee will try to answer. 


— 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


No organization for boys in théir teens has 
ever had the positive constructive influence that 
the Boy Scouts of America has so far as our 
observation goes, 

This comes into a boy’s life at a time that he 
greatly needs something like that. It provides 
both an opportunity and responsibility and de- 
velops both. Neither the school, the church nor 
the home can do without it what any one or all 
of them can do with it. 

We have known its working officially and by 
observation since it was first in the vision of 
James E. West, and its value has grown upon 
us every year. 

Think of an organization of this kind with 
407,939 Scouts and 120,531 Scoutmasters and 
other officials, a total of 528,470 or an increase 
of 35,686 in one year! 
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HIGH APPRECIATION 
Referring to our article on Baltimore in the 
Journal of Education Mayor William F. Brown- 
ing of that city writes to a friend: “The article 
is not only interesting but contains much that 
should be stimulating and inspiring to our people 
and of great publicity value in favor of our city.” 


& 


The Yearly Index accompanies this issue. 
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UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


The University of Utah is one of the oldest 
institutions west of the Mississippi River and 
is at the present time one of the most influential 
institutions in that section of the country. Dur- 
ing the year 1920-1921 the University of Utah 
had a total enrollment of 5,535 while it had an 
actual resident enrollment of 2,067. If the first 
figure is taken as a basis of comparison the 
University of Utah should be ranked next to 
Harvard University, while if the next figure is 
used the University should be ranked in the list 
with Dartmouth, Leland Stanford and Western 
Reserve. Up to the present date 2,421 students 
are in residence, an increase of 17 per cent. over 
the total enrollment of last year. 


CAPTAIN FORD’S PHILOSOPHY 


Captain George M. Ford, state superintendent 
of West Virginia, is planning for a vigorous edu- 
cational campaign. We heard him coaching the 
Teacher Training presidents, principals and 
deans. It was as fine a demonstration of com- 
mon sense as we ever heard. Here are a few of 
his suggestions: “So far as you have it in your 
power see that good teachers are in the school 
districts where the members of the legislature 
live. There is no way to secure the vote of a 
legislator like having the home folk interested 
in public schools. 

“Never argue with anyone about the proposi- 
tion. If a man argues with you he is liable to be 
determined to uphold his line of argument by 
his vote. If you best him in argument he is all 
the more liable to vote as he argued. 

“Study how to talk with legislators and the 
backers of legislators in such a way as to get 
some facts into their minds without arousing in 
them a desire to argue. 

“Never explain anything. Your friends don’t 
need it and your enemies won’t believe it. 

“Study situations, study the legislator you are 
after, study his home folk.” 

We learned much from Captain Ford and we 
are sure the school people will know a good deal 


about legislative campaigning by the time they 
get into action. 


THE PILGRIM SPIRIT 


Marshall Jones Company, Boston, has pub- 
lished with attractive illustrations, “The Pilgrim 
Spirit: A Pageant in Celebration of the Tercen- 
tenary of the Landing of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth December 21, 1620.” Written and pro- 
duced by George H. Parker for the Tercentenary 
Commission of Massachusetts. It is a book of in- 
tense present interest and of high permanent 
value. It is history functioning in brilliant dram- 
atization. America has had nothing to compare 
with this, and is not likely to have anything com- 
parable to it in a long time. 


Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 27-March 4, 1922. 
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PROGRAM OF THE TEACHERS’ UNION OF NEW YORK 
CITY 


BY HENRY R, LINVILLE 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


1. To obtain for teachers a sabbatical leave 
of absence with pay. 

2. To secure a considerable reduction in the 
appalling burdens now placed on teachers by (a) 
eliminating clerical work that could be done by 
clerks; (b) reducing the size of classes to a maxi- 


‘mum of thirty-five; (c) striving to re-establish 


the traditional nine to three school day; (d) de- 
manding the removal of encroachments on the 
lunch-period. 

3. To keep up our campaign for establishing 
decent physical conditions in the schools in re- 
spect to (a) general cleanliness; (b) ventilation; 
(c) lighting ; (d) rest rooms and time in which to 
use them; (e) adequate lunch-room facilities ; (f) 
adequate, decent and protected toilets ; (g) reduc- 
tien of outside noises; (h) immediate and com- 
plete removal of fire hazards, 

4. To keep pounding away on our legislative 
program, striving to develop interest and finally 
pass legislation relating to (a) the Joint Trial 
Board; (b) the Examiner Appeals Board; (c) the 
automatic salary increase; (d) an elected board 
of education, having financiai independence; 
(e) the repeal of the Lusk Law, which has de- 
stroyed our tenure and is meant to destroy all 
semblance of liberty for teachers. 

5. To bring about the reorganization of the 
Teachers Council on democratic lines, and to 
make it constructive and influential. 

6. To encourage the organization of school 
councils of teachers. 

7. To strive to develop teacher-initiative 
for the sake of improving the teaching, for 
insuring a better selection of subject-matter, 


and for stimulating the work of the school as a 
whole. 

8. To further our Union program for 
teacher-participation in the management and 
control of the schools, two particular features 
of which are to win the right to elect our own 
principals and other supervisory officers and to 
have representation on the Board of Education. 

9. To encourage teachers to interest them- 
selves in social, economic and political affairs, 
and to profit by the opportunities offered by the 
New School for Social Research and other lib- 
eral schools. 

10. To provide free health examinations for 
public school teachers, and to disseminate in- 
formation that will tend to protect teachers 
against occupational diseases and physical dis- 
turbances. 

11. To work for the abolition of all mechani- 
cal systems of rating the service of teachers, 
and to urge the development of standards of 
service conceived and agreed upon by the 
teachers themselves. 

12. To work for the establishment of equal 
salary for all grades from the lowest to the 
highest, where qualifications and license held 
are equal. 

13. To carry out the Union project of mak- 
ing a survey of the phySical conditions in the 
schools, of the existing conditions of teaching, 
and of the prevailing conditions and ideals in 
the administration of the New York City educa- 
tional system. 

14. To give our members a good time by 
means ot dances and other entertainments. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


BY JOHN J, TIGERT 


United States Commissioner of Education 


There must be no retrenchment in teachers’ 
salaries at the present time if the schools are to 
maintain pre-war efficiency. A recent study of 
the Bureau of Education shows that. economi- 
cally the teacher is no better off than before 
the war, and that the teaching profession has 
actually gone backward in the war period so 
far as training and” preparation are con- 
cerned, 

In 1916 the average annual salary of public 
schoo! teachers in the United States was $563. 
Certainly they were not over-paid. In 1921 
high school teachers’ salaries, which have in- 
creased relatively more than elementary school 
teachers’ salaries, were 80 per cent. higher 
than in 1913. This is the exact percentage of 
increase in the cost of living in 1921 over 1913, 


so that from an economic standpoint the teacher 
is really not quite so well off as before the war, 
because elementary school teachers have not 
fared as well as the high school teachers. In 
1919 and 1920 the cost of living was 99 
per cent. and 100 per cent. greater respectively 
than in 1914, so that the teacher was 
relatively much worse off than at the present 
time. 

Meantime, according to Burgess’ figures, 
labor’s weekly wages increased 130 per cent. 
from 1914 to 1920, and artisans’ weekly 
wages increased 102 per cent. We do not claim 
that these increases were too great, but we 
watt those who think that teachers’ salaries 
can be reduced at this time to understand that 
in spite of the apparent great increases in 
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salaries teachers have not relatively held their 
own in comparison with other occupations or 
in comparison with their own occupation pre- 
vious to the war. Consequently, the schools 
have suffered. Although there is no actual 
teacher shortage at present in the sense of 
empty schools as was the case during the war, 
vet we have not been able to attract teachers 
whose average training was as high as in pre- 
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war days. For example, among high school 
teachers at present the percentage of decrease 
of college graduates since 1918 is 8.9 per cent, 
and the increase of non-graduates, those who 
have not graduated from a college or normai 
school, is 36.6 per cent. 

It can be seen that any reduction in teachers’ 
salaries at this time will continue to impair the 
efficiency of the schools. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF CLARA BARTON 


BY JANE A, STEWART 


A slender little woman dressed in plain black 
silk, accompanied by a kindly gentleman, en- 
tered the reception room of a well known 
Washington city hotel some years ago. 

The writer eagerly advanced and was pre- 
sented to this modest, smiling woman. She was 
none other than the famous humanitarian, Miss 
Clara Barton, whose centennial anniversary is 
celebrated far and wide at Christmas, 1921. 

At that time she was in the eighties, and dur- 
ing the hour’s conversation which we held she 
told me much about the work of the American 
and the International Red Cross Societies of 
which she was the honored founder, and also 
about her plans for the extension of her work 
in various ways. 

Miss Barton was still executive head of the 
American Red Cross from which she resigned 
at the age of eighty-four. She had her head- 
quarters then at Glen Echo, Maryland, a quaint 
spot of picturesque beauty, where I later went 
at her invitation, and saw many of the trophies 
and relics of her great work which she had 
gathered during her long years of public service. 

She served the public all her life long. Born 
at Oxford, Mass., December 25, 1821, she served 


. 2s a public school teacher for a decade before 


entering Government service as a clerk at 
Washington, D. C. 

During the Civil War she first became inter- 
ested in relief work for the soldiers. She or- 
ganized the society to search for missing men 
under a Government appropriation of $15,000, 
a large sum in those days. 

Later she went to Europe, where she became 
prominent in the Red Cross work at Mont- 
pellier, Belfort and Paris. Returning to the 
United States, she secured the signing of the 
treaty of Geneva by this country. She organized 
in 1881 the American Red Cross, whose work 
she later extended to relief in great catastro- 
phies such as floods, famines, etc., among the 
first being the disastrous Johnstown, Pa., flood 
of 1889. For twenty-three years Miss Barton 
was the head of the American Red Cross, and 


after her retirement, at eighty-four, she founded 
the National Nurse Aid Association and other 
patriotic groups and found time to write sev- 
eral books, recording her life experiences and 
work. 

To meet Miss Barton was to come in touch 
with a warm hearted, womanly woman whose 
one idea in life was to live for others. Although 
she was such a remarkable worker she did not 
think she had done’ such a wonderful work. 
Her bright eyes gleamed under a broad, thought- 
tul brow. Her mouth was large and expressive 
and she frequently smiled as she talked of her 
work and plans, in a low, soft voice, pleasing to 
hear. Later (when at Glen Echo, her home 
near Washington) I saw the beautiful decora- 
tions given Miss Barton by rulers in foreign 
lands in appreciation of her services in the In- 
ternational Red Cross, and I realized most fully 
there what a great influence for good she had 
had amorg the world’s leaders. Among these 
decurations were many jewels; badges of Or- 
ders; gifts from royal persons, societies, bene- 
ficiaries, visible testimonials of gratitude. 
Among the most prized were court jewels from 
the Duchess of Baden; a medal and jewels from 
the Empress of Germany; the iron cross from 
Emperor William and a diamond brooch from 
Johnstown people. 

It is related of Miss Barton that when she 
was presented to the Czar of Russia (the late 
ill-fated Czar) she was about to stoop and kiss 
his hand, according to court custom, but the 
Czar forbade. 

“Not you, Miss Barton!” he said tenderly, as 
he raised her hand with royal graciousness, and 
pressed it to his lips. : 

One could not see and talk with Miss Barton, 
even 1n her last decade of life, without realizing 
the fire and force of her character. Her coun- 
tenance showed patience and persistence. Her 
imental powers were well preserved. She lived 
to be over ninety years of age. Her record 
showed that work for others is the secret of @ 
long, useful life. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE NEBRASKA WOMAN'S EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 


The Nebraska Woman’s Educational Club is ready to 
celebrate its. sixth birthday with over two hundred 
members. Its state-wide membership is composed ot 
women who are leaders in educational matters in 
Nebraska. The membership contains not only womes-~ 
in all kinds of supervisory positions, but also expert 
classroom teachers. 

The object of the Club simply stated in the constitu- 
tion is as follows: “The object of this Club shall be to 
advance the educational interests of the state of 
Nebraska, and to widen the social and intellectual 
horizon of its members through the discussion of timely 
educational topics.” 

The Club meets at least three times a year, usually 
around the dinner table. The Club is quietly but 
earnestly using its influence in all parts of the state 
for better educational legislation, a state-wide teachers’ 
annuity law, a paid secretary for the State Teachers’ 
Association, a nine-months compulsory atten@ance law 
for all children of the state. 

At the May, 1921, meeting in Lincoln resolutions were 
passed on “Reduction of Armament” and sent to 
President Harding and the Nebraska Congressmen. This 
resolution was again unanimously voted on Armistice 
Day at the Omaha meeting in November, and secong 
telegrams were sent to President Harding and the 
Nebraska Congressmen. 

At this meeting resolutions were passed, heartily en- 
dorsing the act of the Regents of the University in their 
firm stand regarding the proper disposition of state 
funds appropriated by the State Legislature of Ne- 
braska for the financial maintenance of the University 
of Nebraska. 

The Club is affiliated with the National Education 
Association and stands unanimously committed to the 
success of the Sterling-Towner bill. On November 10, 
in Omaha, the Club had the pleasure of hearing as 
dinner speakers, Miss Emily Griffith of the Opportunity 
School, Denver, Colorado; Superintendent J. H. Beve- 
ridge, Omaha; President of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation John Dennis Mahoney, Philadelphia; Superin- 
tendent A. H. Staley, Hastings, Nebraska, president of 
the Nebraska School Masters’ Club; Superintendent C. 
E, Scott, Louisville, Kentucky; and E. C. Folsom, of 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

The president of the Nebraska Woman’s Educational 
Club is Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle, principal of the McKinley 
Junior High School, Lincoln, Nebraska. Miss Mary 
Crawford and Miss Lulu Wirt, both of Kearney, Ne- 
braska, are secretary and treasurer. 

It is estimated that illiteracy costs the United States, 
through accidents and inefficiency, $825,000,000 annually— 
a sum approximately equal to the cost of the public schools. 

THE ADVANCING PROFESSION. 
V. O'Shea, in Wisconsin Journal of Education.] 


There are numerous signs indicating that the teach- 
ing profession is pushing forward more rapidly than 
any ether profession. It is gaining in public esteem as 
ne other profession is gaining at this moment. Ia 
respect te financial and social rewards, teaching is 
rapidly moving to a front position among the prefes- 
sions. There will probably always be in law, in sur- 
gery, in engineering, in commerce and in industry, a 
few positions that will be more highly rewarded finan- 
cially than the best-paid positions in teaching. There 


will probably always be greater honors shown to Presi- 
dents of the United States, cabinet officers, justices of 
the Supreme Court and senators, than will ever be 
shown to teachers. But take the members of any pro- 
fession as a whole, and teaching is in all the respects 
mentioned on a par with any of them now, and it is 
going forward while they are remaining stationary, 
unless possibly the profession of surgery may be 
increasing in public esteem. Ten years ago one would 
hesitate to suggest to a young man or young woman 
of parts that he or she should adopt teaching as a 
profession, but the writer is constantly saying to 
capable young men and women now that they can make 
no mistake if they prepare themselves adequately for 
educational work. 

It is not intended to imply that there are no hardships. 
to be endured in the teaching profession; there are 
some. Teachers in many-places have too many chil- 
dren in their classes; often the physical conditions 
under which they work are not conducive to comfort 
and conservation of nervous energy; they cannot find 
agreeable homes in all communities. But there is im- 
provement—rapid in some places, slower in others—in 
respect to all these matters. The prospect is encour- 
aging. We have gone five times as fast and as far 
during the past few years in improving conditions un- 
der which teachers must work as we thought we could 
go; and we are still going strong. 

A humpback whale killed off east coast of Vancouver 
Island recently yielded a thousand pounds of steaks, twen- 
ty-five barrels of oil, a ton and a half of bone and two 
tons of fertilizer. 

CITIES BETWEEN 100,000 AND 300,000, 

Figures showing that Denver, Colo., had the largest per 
capita municipal expenditures in 1919 and Birmingham, 
Ala., the lowest of the forty-five cities of the country be- 
tween 100,000 and 300,000 population have been made pub- 
lic by the Security League. They were compiled from 
statistics published by the bureau of census at Washington. 

Derfver’s big lead in expenditures over the rest of the 
cities was accounted for by the purchase of a water plant 
by the city in the year covered by the statistics. The 
standing of the forty-five cities in the group follows :— 

Denver, Colo., $82.57; Bridgeport, Conn., $49.97; Hart- 
ford, Conn., $46.24; Portland, Oreg., $45.32; Springfield, 
Mass., $43.33; Jersey City, N. J., $41.67; Rochester, N. Y.,. 
$40; Des Moines, Iowa, $38.89; Cambridge, Mass., $36.93 ; 
Omaha, Nebr., $35.84; New Bedford, Mass., $34.60; Spo- 
kane, Wash., $32.13; Worcester, Mass., $31.28; Syracuse, 
N. Y., $31.20; Albany, N. Y., $31.11; St. Paul, Minn., 
$30.54; Dayton, Ohio, $30.45; Dallas, Tex., $30.31; Provi- 
dence, R. I., $29.97; Salt Lake City, Utah, $29.29; Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, $28.73; Norfolk, Va., $28.21; New Haven, 
Conn., $27.55; Lowell, Mass., $27.09; Richmond, Va., 
$27.08; Memphis, Tenn., $26.80; Houston, Tex., $26.58; 
Akron, Ohio, $25.97; Youngstown, Ohio, $25.96; Toledo, 
Ohio, $25.78; Trenton, N. J., $25.77; Oakland, Calif., 
$25.69; Paterson, N. J., $25.28; Grand Rapids, Mich., 
$25.10; Fall River, Mass., $24.80; Fort Worth, Tex., 
$24.31; Louisville, Ky., $24.30; Camden, N. J., $21.71; At- 
lanta, Ga., $20.61; San Antonio, Tex., $20.58; Nashville, 
Tenn., $19.59; Wilmington, Del., $19.08; Scranton, Pa., 
$17.15; Reading, Pa., $14.99; Birmingham, Ala. $14.48; 
average, $30.33. 

Bureau of Labor statistics show that the average Ameri- 
can eats more than a ton of food a year. The exact 
amount is 2,664.pounds per man per annum. 
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WHY I THINK I SHALL LIKE TEACHING IN THE: 
COUNTRY. 


BY ALICE. BROADBENT 


1 think I shall like teaching in the country because I 
like rural environment. The woods, the fields and the 
meadows are a refuge. It may be that I belong there. 

t is not that the people are greatly different from 
those in the village, for the heart of humanity is much 
the same everywhere. Perhaps the greatest reason is 
that I spent my childhood in such surroundings. 

, The country teacher has no one to dictate to her, but 
‘this may be a pleasure or a misfortune. Her problems 
are many,.and she must solve them alone. In a large 
school the school has a policy which parents do not feet 
free to criticise; but the rural teacher, if she is back- 
ward, faces the indignation of one group, and if she is 
progressive, excites the wrath of another. 

If you want a severe test for your ideals, take them 
to the country schoolhouse., Here with poor material 
and poor working conditions you can try them to the 
utmost,—and incidentally, yourself also, for one must 
give without ‘stint herself. Here indeed, “No one shall 
work for money and no one shall work for fame.” The 
field is broad and the labor appalling, and only the 
stout-hearted can endure. 

But these things are the lure. 
with the odds against me. Of course I like to win part 
of the time, but the game is what I play for. 

Last of all, I think I can sympathize with these chil- 
dren because I have lived what they are living. I know 
their difficulties—I know what it means to try to work 
and have next to nothing to work with. Whatever I 
can give is theirs, and my regret is that it is so little. 

New Jersey states that eighty per cent. of their schools 
report increased salaries for teachers this year. Seventy- 
nine per cent. of the Wisconsin cities reported increases 
this year. 


WILLIAM B. ITTNER EXTENDS ORGANIZATION. 


In order more fully to meet the demands of school 
authorities for economy and efficiency in the development 
of their school building programs, William B. Ittner, 
architect and school specialist of St. Louis, is establishing 
an extension department of educationists in addition to 
his organization of associate architects, engineers, drafts- 
men and construction superintendents. The new staff will 
include experts in building surveys, in curriculum organi- 
zation, platoon, work, study, play-plan and  yocational 
activities. 

Mr. Ittner is building elementary, junior and senior high 
schools in twenty-four cities at the present time. He 
hopes by means of his new staff to be able to develop 
scientifically the adaptation of the school plant to educa: 
tional programs, which is the keynote to efficient building 
service. 

REASONS FOR TEACHING. 

The Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, 
recently published a list of reasons for teaching :— 

1. Because without education our country will not ad- 
vance; for a state or a country is no better than its schools. 

2. Because the teacher comes in contact with the best 
things in life. 

3. Because the teacher may have as companions people 
of refinement and intelligence. 

4. Because it offers an opportunity for the highest type 
of service by influencing countless others to live honorable 
and useful lives. 


I love a struggle, even * 


December 29, 1921 


Because our land must be safe-guarded, and educa- 
tion is our protection.” 

6. Because it keeps one young, alive and progressive. 
Contact with growing, inquiring minds keeps one contin- 
ually studying and learning. 

7. Because teaching is the surest way to make one’s 
personality count. 

& Because it is a highly respected profession which is 
rapidly receiving more and more recognition. 

9. Because in return for duties adequately performed 
the profession will soon receive higher salaries, better 
working conditions, and high rank in the professions that 
serve mankind. 

Truancy in Chicago amounts to barely one per cent. 
of the enrollment—a remarkably low figure for a big 
city. Seventy-eight truant officers cover an area of 
200 square miles, with approximately 450,000 pupils in 
public and private schools combined. 


DR. ELIOT SLIPPED A COG. 


William Lawrence, bishop of Massachusetts, told 
this story at a recent reunion of the class of ’71, at 
Harvard College :— 

“Once when there was a vacancy in the Massachusetts 
bishopric, Phillips Brooks was the most likely candi- 
date. I was walking with President Eliot one day and, 
in the course of conversation, I said to him: ‘Do you 
think Brooks will be elected?’ 

“Well, no,’ said Dr. Eliot, ‘a second or third rate 
man would do as well.’ 

“Phillips Brooks was elected and a short time after- 
ward Dr. Eliot and I were walking again. ‘Glad Brooks 
was elected, aren’t you?’ I asked. 

“‘T suppose so,’ returned Dr. Eliot, ‘but to tell 
truth, William, 
Magazine. 


the 
you were my man.’”—Everybody’s 


THE TEACHER'S VOICE. 

A teacher’s voice may make just the difference between 
success and failure. There is the voice which irritates and 
provokes, and another which inspires quiet and instills re- 
spect. The harsh, loud voice wastes nervous energy and is 
often the cause of bad discipline. In the same way, exag- 
gerated and artificial pronunciation is both exhausting and 
disturbing. The teacher’s voice is as important as her 
grammar. Correction and temperance are virtues of speech 
which apply to its quality as well as to its substance— 
Philippine Journal of Education. 

A REGRETTED OMISSION. 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 

My dear Dr. Winship: What is the matter with the 
summer school at the Fitchburg Normal? Isn't it worth 
being put on the map? A summer session has been held 
here for some years and a very successful session of eight 
weeks was carried on this summer. 

Very truly yours, 
; N. B. A. - 

September 13, 1921. 

In memory of his friend, Enrico Caruso, Signor Pier 
Adolfo Tirindelli has written an orchestral composition 
which he has called simply, “Elegie.” This was played for 
the first time in public at a concert given by the orches- 
tra of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music in the con- 
servatory concert hall, November 10. Signor Tirindelli 
traveled with Caruso in Italy and was associated with 
him at Covent Garden for five years, during which 
time the famous tenor sang many of Tirindelli’s songs. 
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’ PEEPS AT MANY LANDS 


[“Peeps at Many Lands”: Norway and Denmark, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, China and Japan, Italy and 
Greece, Egypt and the Holyland. Five volumes, each 
with 16 full-page colored views.: New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth.] 


The Macmillans have caught the spirit of to- 
morrow in school books of today. It is no 
delusion that the world is a unit hereafter an 
Americans must know intimately ‘Scandinavian 
and Australian countries, the Old East and the 
Near East, the Mediterranean and African 
countries as -they have heretofore: known the 
American states. 

The countries must be knibirn vividly and not 
merely statistically; domestically, industrially, 
agriculturally and commercially and not merely 
politically. We are to be more interested in 
their raw material than in their armies and 
navies. The five beautiful books, brilliantly 
illustrated, written by werld-renowned authors 
and specialists like R. Talbot Kelly, John Fenne- 
more, Edith A. Browne, Lena E. Johnston, 
Frank Fox, P. A. Vaile, A. F. Mockler Ferryman 
and M. Pearson Thompson, are treasure houses 
curely. 

No American knows all of these countries as 
weli as he will know them when he has read 
these books, and no one should leave an Ameri- 
can school, public or private, without such a 
personal acquaintance with these countries as he 


wil! have when he has studied these books with 
care. 


WOMEN PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


[“Women Professional Workers.” A Study Made for 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. By 
Elizabeth Kemper Adams, Ph. D. Introduction by 


Samuel P. Capen. New York:* The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 467 pages.]. 


Every woman should devote a reasonable time 
to “Women Professicnal Workers,” primarily 
that she may be equipped to give wholesome ad- 
vice to women students who look to them for 
direction. It is inconceivable that any girl shouid 
be a senior in college, or leave the high school if 
she is not going to college, without serious 
- thought as to her after-school activity. Most of 
the leaders in high school and all seniors in 
college seek some form of professional life or 
public service. 

It is a sociological tragedy, if not an economic 
crime, for aiiy enterprising young woman to 
leave school life as an occupational innocent afloat 
in the complex and competitive experiences of 
modern !ife. 

This is more needed in the case of young 
women from homes of luxury than from homes of 
comfort merely. A whole range of families of our 
acquaintance where the income had been large 
were thrown upon their earned income because 
the industrial collapse of 1918-1920 wiped out a 
business surplus of $5,000,000 and left the busi- 
ness wrecked. The women who had been pre- 


pared to do something worth while were able to 
enjoy life while those who had cultivated luxuries 
were in pitiful plight. 

It is no longer practicable for a young woman 
to say: “If necessary, I can teach, because I'll 
have an education.” Something more than edu- 
cation is now needed for any position that pro- 
vides even a living. 

Every college professor who has young women 
in his classes should be an expert in professional 
guidance of students. This is almost as import- 
ant for teachers of high school seniors. 

The Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
has rendered a service which can not be expressed 
in words when it had Dr. Elizabeth Kemper 
Adams take all the time needed to study from all 
angles the occupational opportunities for young 
women, so that she offers a penetrating analysis 
of the essential characteristics of a profession. 
She has had exceptional personal opportunities to 
know the field and has taken the time to acquaint 
herseif with everything of’ importance that has 
been written on the various professions with 
which she deals. 

Important as is each of the twenty-two chap- 
ters of the book, the chapter that should be mas- 
terfully read by every adviser of girls is the one 
on “Teaching and Other Educational Services.” 
In spite of the defections of which we hea so 
much, teaching is still the most important single 
profession for women. 

Of college women at work, more than seventy 
per cent. are teachers. Of all women listed in 
professional service in 1910, two-thirds were 
teachers. 

From any point of view “Women Professional 
Workers,” by Dr. Elizabeth Kemper Adams, de- 
serves high place in every public or school 
library. 
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THE NEW WORLD 

[“The New World: Problems in Political Geography.” 
By Isaiah Bowman, Ph. D., director of the American 
Geographical Society. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company.] 

Of the multitude of publications which the 
World War has made necessary, we have seen 
none that seems to us to be as indispensable to an 
intelligent appreciation of present conditions as is 
Dr. Isaiah Bowman’s “The New World: Problems 
in Political Geography.” It is the latest word in 
information as to the new alignment of nations, 
and every statement is clear and every paragraph 
interestingly written. 

Nowhere else can there be found anything to 
compare with the 215 hand-drawn maps, present- 
ing material which is nowhere else as graphically 
portrayed. 

We know of no student of human affairs who 
has a better grasp upon world relations of today 
than has Dr. Isaiah Bowman, director of the 
American Geographical Society, and nothing has 
been left undone by artist or printer to make this 
bock complete in information and inspiration to 
attempt to solve “The New World Probiems.” 
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There is nothing static in present-day geog- 
raphy that is in any wise affected by the nations 
of Europe. Every nation has problems that are 
dynamic. We know where hurricanes are 
created and how tornadoes and cyclones are born, 
but no one understands the origin or can measure 
the velocity of a cloudburst. 

Dr. Isaiah Bowman is studying the social, civic, 
political problems with a view to learning where 
geographical and _ historical. hurricanes are 
created, and how geographical and historical tor- 
nadoes and cyclones begin. He is trying to dis- 
tinguish cloudbursts from other political catas- 
trophies. 

Personally we have seen nothing comparable to 
this treatise by way of illuminating the conditions 
cut of wliich future world problems will be devel- 
oped. 
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THE CHEMICAL AGE 

[“American Chemistry: A Record of Achievement the 
Basis for Future Progress.” By Harrison Hale, Ph. D., 
University of Arkansas. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Company. 68 illustrations.] 

Harrison Hale’s “American Chemistry” is a 
noble message, as patriotic as it is scientific, as 
inspiring as it is illuminating. The author writes 
as one inspired with a great mission. It is no 
ordinary book which he gives the world. The 
keynote of his message is “What chemistry is 
doing for America and what America is doing for 
chemistry.” 

As early as 1798 there was published “Chem- 
istry in America,” in which was the thrilling sen- 
tence for that age: “To a general knowledge of 
chemistry, next to the virtue of our countrymen, 
we are to look for the firm establishment of 
our independence.” 

Within six years America has gone forward by 
leaps and.bounds in. the evolution of industrial 
chemistry, and the way Professor Harrison Hale 
portrays this miraculous progress reads like a 
flight of the novelist’s imagination. 

The TNT left over from the Great Catas- 
trophe, which was supposed to be worthless, has 
developed a value of $15,000,000 for clearing land 
and building roads. 

Purification of water by chemical filtration was 
first utilized in 1908, and in ten years there were 
more than one thousand American cities purify- 
ing three billion gallons of water daily, and today 
the utilization of the new filtration is on the way 
to universal adoption. In sterilizing sewage 
chemistry is playing a part beyond appreciation. 

It is but thirty-five vears since the first experi- 
ment station for the chemical treatment of sew- 
age was made in Lawrence, Massachusetts, and 
in twenty-five years the death rate in Massachu- 
setts from typhoid was reduced from 46 per 
100,000 population to 14, which is practical elim- 
ination. We must resist the temptation to follow 
the miracles of chemistry into the arts and in- 
dustries, but Harrison Hale goes the limit in his 
revelations, 
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ART EDUCATION 


(“Figure Construction.” A Brief Treatise on Drawing 
the Human Figure for Art Students, Costume Designers 
and Teachers. With illustrations of Four-Minute 
Drawings by Students with Photographs and Drawings 
‘by the Old Masters. By Alan Bement. New York and 
Chicago: The Gregg Publishing Company.] ‘ 


Professor Bement has made a much larger con- 
tribution to art education than the title, “Figure 
Construction,” suggests. Arthur W. Dow, whose 
opinion is near “law and gospel,” pedagogically 
in art teaching, speaks unstinted praise of 
Bement’s book and its service to art stu- 
dents. He says: “The book will bring a sense of 
freedom and courage to art students and should 
be most appreciatively received by the teachers 
of art.” 

Accuracy itself is not art, and to attempt to 
make it the aim by free-hand methods is a waste 
of effort, except for those intending to be pro- 
tessional artists, in the opinion of Arthur W. 
Dow. To most students accuracy is practically 
unattainable. 

In figure drawing the important things to ap- 
preciate are life and action. The students in cos- 
tume design should gain a sufficient knowledge of 
the human figure to meet the requirements of 
their craft. 

Action is expressed by the direction of the lines, 
and life lies in the quality of the drawn line. 

Life must be felt; it never comes through imi- 
tation. “Figure Construction” is a great book 
pedagogically. It renders a great service to 
everyone who would be an artist in teaching any 
subject and is of inestimable service to ail stu- 
dents or teachers of art. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Pasteless Paper Construction.” By Miss S. E. E. Ham- 
mond. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company. 

“Oral and Written English.” Complete Book. Inter- 
mediate Book. By M. C. Potter, H. Jeschke and H. O. 
Gillet. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Opportunities of Today for Boys and Girls.” By Ben- 
nett B. Jackson, Norma H. Deming and Katharine I. 
Bemis. New York: Century Company. 

“Scales for Measuring Special Types of English Com- 
position.” By Ervin Eugene Lewis. Yonkers: World 
Book Companv. 

“A Marine, Sir.” By Edward Champe Carter. Boston: 
Cornhill Publishing Company. 

“Selected Stories from Kipling.” Edited bv William 
Lyon Phelps. Garden City. N. Y.: Doubleday. Page & Co. 

“Form and Functions of American Government.” By 
Thomas Harrison Reed. Yonkers: World Bock Company. 

“The Conflict.” Rv Gertrude K. Colby.—‘‘The Forward 
Pass.” By Elmer Berry. New York: A. S. Barnes Com- 
panv. 

“Mon Petit Livre Aahege ap By Clara §. Dalton. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Cc 

“Figure Construction.’ By Alan Bement. New York: 
Greege Publishing Comnany. 

“9 000 Sentences for Class Drill in Analvsis.”’” By James 
F. Willis. New York: Liovd. Adams. Noble. 

“Inheritors.” A Plav in Three Acts. By Susan Glas- 
pell. Boston: Small, Maynard and Comnanvy. 

“Grammoeire Flementaire.” By Emma C. Armand. New 
York: D. C. Heath & Co. 


Oculists and Phvsicters 

HAVE Healthy. Stone, used serine 
ull mary vears hefore wee 

wie y offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is bei Compounded by Our Phvsictavre 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliahle Relief for Wiese 
that Need Care. Trv it in your Eves and in Baby’e 


Fives—No Smartine—Just Eve Comfort. Buy Murine 
vour Druggist—accert no Svhstitute. and if interest=4 
~—~+e Yor Rook of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


1719 35th St, Washington, D. C. 


ADVISES 


A column in the Journal of Education 
devoted to the common problems of the 
home and the school. 


IT PROMISES 


its support in getting parent 
members, 


EVERY SCHOOL READER 
GET 
| A HOME SUBSCRIBER 


TEACHER 
PERSONALITY 


What is personality? 

Your own personality—what is it like? 

“A good personality” means power to earn, to 
win, to grow, to enjoy. 

And personality can be studied, cultivated, im- 
proved. Try it with your own personality. 


Personalityculture by College Faculties will help 
and entertain you, $1.50 postpaid. 


A laugh on every page. Try Pick Your Prof or 
Getting by in College, a satire appeal for 
stronger personality in teachers, 25c. post- 
paid. 


Order these books today. 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE, 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


Send 

copies Personalityculture by College 
Faculties—$1.50. 

Kiaiweane copies Pick Your Prof or Getting By in 
College, 25c. 

Name 

Address 


On the Sidewalk 


By ROLAND CORTHELL 


This is a charming little volume—just the 
book to give a friend or keep for one’s self. 


Choosing a new field——the crowded city 
street, the author gives twenty-six pictures 

of striking characters and absorbing inci- 
dents; some humorous, some serious, but 
all intensely interesting. As he takes his 
morning walks through the business section 
of one of our great cities, he keeps both 
eyes open and his heart open, too, for any- 
thing or anybody worth passing on to the 
world. 


Mr. Corthell is both an optimist and a lover 
of humanity, and each little cameo of city 
life charms, interests, and leaves a kindlier 
feeling for one’s fellow-men. 


Price $1.25, postage prepaid 
The Cornhill Publishing Company 


BOSTON 
2-A Park Street 
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TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 
for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 
at Once 


Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
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EDUCATICNAL NEWS . 


This department 1s open to contribu- 
wi tuc Cuuntry, ilems vl Muic lua 
wee. Mlerest relating lO aly 
vi werk or eChuvi 
aie acecplavle as ueWs. 
Ve sigueu to secure 
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DECEMBER. 
-31: American Association of 
of Spanish, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, 
JANUARY, 1922 
6-6-7: Kansas City, Mo., Na- 


tional Society for Vocational Edu- 
eation. Secretary, Ciotilde Ware, 
14u W. 42d St., New York. 

11-14: Vocationai Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middie West. Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wiscunsin. 


12-14: Association vf American Col- 
lepes. Cnicage. 
ARKANSAS. 


A new suggestion tor the eradica- 
tion or white illmeracy in Arkansas 
has been received Dy james J. marri- 
son, director ot the rorwaru Educa- 
tion ovement, which, Mr. Harrison 
said, would expedite tue work greatly 
iz it could be carried out. 

ln a letter to Mr. Harrison a resi- 

dent of Little Rock, who withheld his 
name from publication, suggested the 
creation of a $100,000 toundation fund 
to be used exclusively in advancing 
education in the sparsely settled moun- 
tain districts, where there exist few 
facilities at present, and where the 
school funds are inadequate for the 
needs. The writer of the letter ex- 
pressed the belief that it would not be 
difficult to find 100 men in Arkansas 
who would contribute $1,000 each to 
such a fund, and said that he is ready 
to contribute his $1,000 at any time. 
- No definite action looking toward 
the establishment of such a fund has 
been taken, but Mr. Harrison said 
that it will be taken up at_an early 
meeting of the Forward Education 
Movement officials, when its feasibil- 
ity will be gone into. 


CALIFORNIA. 
_SAN DIEGO. The city school 


board is reported to have had a very 
favorable bid for $400,000 school 
bonds voted for the construction of 
the two new junior high schools. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Free books for 
all children of the public schools of 
the District of Columbia, as well as 
all necessary supplies, would be pro- 
vided under a bill introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Capper of Kansas, 
who is chairman of the joint congre- 
sional committee now investigating 
the school situation. The bill carries 
an appropriation of $300,000 to be 
made available for the fiscal year, 
1923, which begins on July 1, next. 

The bill was introduced at the re- 
quest of Superintendent Ballou of the 
District public schools. In his letter 
of transmittal Dr. Ballou informed 
Senator Capper that he would like to 
have the school committee grant a 
hearing on-this bill in connection with 
its investigation of the local school 
system. 


The bill provides that “pupils of 


' kindergartens, 


elementary schools, 
junior high schools and high schools 
ot the District of Columbia’ shail be 
turnished free of charge, “with the 
use of all textbooks, supplemental 
books and other necessary educational 
books and supplies.” It also directs 
that the board of education shall pur- 
chase only such books and supplies as 
are recommended by the superinten- 
dent of schools. It carries the usual 
paragraph making the parents of the 
pupils responsible for the books loaned 
to the children, and holds them re- 
sponsible for the full price of such 
property. 
KENTUCKY. 

The Kentucky Educational Society 
report sums up conditions as ascer- 
tained in the following words :— 

“The State board, as at present 
constituted, does not function; a state 
superintendent politicaily chosen and 
without adequate statt or funds could 
not, if he would, conceive and pursue 
a far-reaching scheme of educational 
development; the county superinten- 
dents, mostly untrained, usually lack 
expert aid of any kind; the teachers 
are mostly untrained; and the two 
great normal schools are graduating 
annually only a small body of well 


trained elementary teachers; many 
school buildings are unfit to house 
children.” 


This conclusion was reached after 
the commission had yisited sixty-six 
counties, made a careful study of con- 
ditions in thirty-three and in half the 
principal cities. Standard tests were 
given to 15,700 children of the fifth, 
seventh and eighth grades in.nine typi- 
cal counties in different sections of 
the state and in fifteen cities, 59,000 
test. papers being marked and the re- 
sults tabulated. 

In addition to this, data on the prog- 
ress of 136,828 pupils in the nine 
counties, 222 graded districts and 47 
cities were collected and information 
was obtained about the training of 
11.712 of the 13,563 teachers. 

The tests were made in Carlisle, 
Clark, Hardin, Letcher. Logan, 
Mason, Russell, Union and Washing- 
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ton Counties and in Lexington, New- 


pert, fadican, branxiort, sishiand, 
bowling Green, henderson, Vanviile, 
Georgetown, Maysviue, 
Meorganneid, Mt. Sterling, «Jkusseli- 
and incnester. 

the Survey Commission, appointed 


by ‘direction 6f tiieslast General As- 


sembly, is compdésed of Dr. W. A. 
Ganneid, former president of Centre 
College; Alex G. Barrett of Louis- 
ville; J. L. Harman of Bowling 
Green; C. J. Haydon of Springfield, 
and Miss Katie McDaniel of Hopkins- 
ville. The work was done by the ex- 
perts of the General Education Board 
ot New York. 

Fifteen months were spent in the 
field by the surveyors. It cost the 
State $8,000, while in addition to the: 
salaries of its experts, the General 
Education Board contributed $15,000 
toward the project. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. On August 25 the 
Statute of 1921 went into effect pro- 
viding for vocational training for per- 
sons disabled in industry or otherwise 
Upon application to the Rehabilitation 
Section in the State Department of 
Education an opportunity for training 
will be given to those over fourteen 
years of age who are deemed suscep- 
tible of rehabilitation and who are 
not inmates of institutions or not in 
need of permanent custodial care. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. In Detroit an organ- 
ization called the League for Com- 
pulsory Education is beginning a 
movement to further increase the 
prominence and emphasis to be laid on 
business bv the teachers in the public 
schools. The league believes there is 
a way to bring, the teachers and active 
commercial folk into closer sympathy 
and understanding, to the end _ that 
there may be less academic effort in 
teaching and more practical business 
training. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Teachers of the public schools are 


health-making afforded by 


ment of the American school-child. 
pp 281 


EP.D 


With graphs and statistical tables 
Order from us or from 


The Bureau of Educational Experiments 
144 West 13th Street, New York 


cANNOUNCES 
A Report of the Experiment at P. S. 64, Manhattan 


Health Education 2° The Nutrition Class 


Descriptive and Educational Sections 
| By Jean Lee Hunt 


Studies of Growth in Height and Weight and Mental Measurements 


By Burorp J. Jounson, Pu. D. 


Report of Physical Examinations 

By Epitu M. Lincoin, M. D. 
Discusses from concrete experience the 
the nutrition class. and offérs suggestions 


of material assistance to the school, the civic organization, the welfare 
agency, interested in the modern movement for better physical develop- 


possibilities for national 


pricé $3.50 
New York 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THOUSANDS OF SCHOOLS USE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Which Wear Like Leather. Waterproof and Weatherproof — 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 


or Later 
YOU WILL HAVE TO FACE THE QUESTION 


OF PROVIDING RELIEF FOR THE INCREAS- 
ING COST OF FURNISHING FREE TEXT BOOKS 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


planning to complete a course of 
study tor the elementary and second- 
ary grades during the remainder of 
the school year. Last year the course 
of study for the first term of the ele- 
mentary grades was made by the vari- 
ous committees. The teachers expect 
to revise this course and plan a new 
course for the second term and a com- 
plete course for both terms in the sec- 
ondary grades. 

The undertaking has been initiated 
by the Teachers’ Council and to fur- 
ther the plans two committees, a com- 
mittee on elementary education an 


a committee on secondary education, 


have been appointed. These commit- 


tees will serve in an executive capac- 
ity, attending tto the details of the or- 
ganization of the general committees 
and the final compiling of the course 
for publication in form for use next 
year. 

Teachers serving on the committees 
for the various subjects on elementary 
education have given a preference for 
the subject in which they are *working, 
and signified their willingness to assist 
in the work. They have responded in 
an unusually fine manner and with this 
expression of enthusiasm and with the 
experience and ability of the teachers 
on each committee the work - is -ex- 
pected to be accomplished with excel- 


lent results. Committees of teachers 
are organized to deal with the follow- 
ing subjects: Reading and literature ; 
language, § grammar, composition, 
arithmetic, geography, science, history, 
civics, music, spelling, penmanship, 
drawing and industrial arts, physical 
training and hygiene. The committees. 
vary in size, having anywhere from 
ten to twenty members, 

ATLANTIC CITY. This county 
has 150 more farms than it had ten 
years ago, and 431 more than it had 
twenty years ago. It is confidently 
asserted that this is due largely to 
the Intensive Vocational Agricultural 
Education. 


WHY GRADUATE 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to high otal or who is now in high school should 
read this pamphlet. And every parent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to graduation are simply told. They are interesting to 
read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a |6-page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Superintendents and principals in every section of the country are ordering these for 
their pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 


December 29 


New fork) N. 


os TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


Boston, Te Park Street 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col,,.317 Masonic Temple 
225 Fifth Ave. sirmingnam, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 


N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley; Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Philadsiphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Kansas City, Mo., 


1020 McGee St. Les Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


“THE EASTERN TE 


CHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty-one years of successful experience. 


Bstablinhed 1880 


@ BEACON STREET, BUSTON 


THE FICKETT TE 


Eiward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


ACHERS' AGENCY 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mrs. Mildred Anderson of Aspin- 
wall, first woman to be president of 
the Allegheny County School Direc- 
tors’ Association, was elected at the 
closing session of the association’s 
thirty-third annual meeting. Mrs. 
Anderson served the association as 
delegate to the state school directors’ 
meeting last year. 

Other officers elected were J. H. 
Campbell, Bellevue, and R. L. Kelly, 
Mt. Lebanon, vice-presidents; J. C. 
Heile, Bethel township, — secretary; 
George W. Shelton, Bethel township, 
treasurer, and M. G. Bermont, Oak- 
mont, auditor. 

The following were elected dele- 
gates from the association to the State 
School Directors’ Association meeting : 


A. B. Golden, Glenfield; C. R. Rossel, 
East McKeesport; Mrs. Lillian Black, 
Knoxville; J. G. Quick, Edgewood ; 
lra B. Crawford, Kichland township ; 
S. M. Cunningham, Turtle Creek; oe 
E. Stone, Coraopolis; George Rey- 
nolds, Mifflin township; Mrs. Mar- 
garet Fetterman, Castle Shannon; A. 
E. Lapsley, Glassport, and John P. 
Tarr, Forward township. 
PITTSBURGH. Dr. H. B. Burns 
has just made a survey of the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., schools. He reports that 
from seventeen to twenty per cent. of 
the pupils in four public scnools in the 
wealthiest quarters of the Steel City 
are suffering from undernourishment. 
According to reports of a nation- 
wide survey of the public schools, 
this is almost exactly the percente~e 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES » # 


N=2=” HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
@F GYMNASTICS. 1466 Chapel 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 35th year. 
Fits for teaching, physical training, 
recreational and playground work. 
Appointment Bureau. Dormitories. 
12. ~=buildings. Enclosed campus. 
Camp on Sound with assembly hall, 
boathouse, athletic field, 250 acres. 


S NORMAL SCHOU, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commercial 
department of the high school. J. A. 
PITMAN, Principal. 

iATE NORMAL SCHOU.s. 
S “ERIDGEWATER, MASS 


Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
pression whether as a creative thinker or an_ interpreter. Degrees 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


VIRGINIA, 


Gilland. 


she wants thirty copies rig 
New Canaan, Conn. 


The Arlo Pian 


NEW JERSEY, 


“The three ‘ARLO BOOKS’ are stories of unusual charm. They 
are so well written that they lend themselves well to oral reproduc- 
tion, to division into thought units for oral reading, or to study les- 
sons.” Professor K. M. Anthony, Virginia State Normal School. 


“You may quote Red Bank, N. J., as using the three ARLO readers 
very effectively. They are working out well.” Superintendent 
“My third grade teacher fell so dead in love with CLEMATIS that 
t away.” Superintendent Henry-M. Saxe, 
CLEMATIS . ARLO ANITA 
for 3rd or 4th gtades for 4th or Sth grades for Sth or Gth grades 
@0 Cents 5S Cents Cents 
By Bertna B. and Exnest Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
. NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


CONNECTICUT. 
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of public school pupi 
pils found sufferj 
trom undernourishm i Un 
States at large. ~ 
only conclusion to i 
that undernourishment of 


sults quite as much from j 
rom ign 
from poverty. ignorance as 


ee 
CAROLINA, 
niversi 

Soutn Carolina will 
power wireiess  telepnone and 
receiving station on th 
sity campus to be used orl 
pose ot broad-casting infor 
to markets, etc. 
Receiving sets 


univer- 
the pur- 
Mation a 
the stale, 
can be bought ilt 
fay it is felt that the i i 
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u 
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latest market news sent out “ae 


various government stations. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
dege who are in ne : 
in to continue in 
ull pe abie to negotiate | 
the student loan tuud 
tablished by the boat comme 


ard of control of 
students association, 
oOans will not exceed $2ZUU, 


pans ‘Lhe 
are providing the money, 
inistration of the ioan fund is in ie 


hands of a committee of ta 
bers and students 
board of control, 


us. Appointment of 
veilie as dean ot women af 
State College, to succeed the late Dr 
Anignt, is announced in con- 
necuion with plans tor the winter term 
January 3. 

e new dean is a graduat 
Peterson, Iowa, high Sie 
a student at the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Cedar Falls, Iowa, later was 
graduated from the home economics 
department of Stout Institute, Menom- 
onie, Wis., and is also a graduate of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, with bachelor of science degree 
and household arts diploma. 

She taught a number of years in the 
country and grade schools of Iowa 
was instructor of home economics in 
the State Normal school at R-'"!-~- 
ham, Wash., later instructor in house- 
hold arts at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and has had a 


number of years’ experience as dean 
of women. 


taculty mem- 
appointed by the 


TENNESSEE, 

MEMPHIS. At a meeting of the 
old and new boards of education, 
with every member present, a 
resolution was adopted instructing the 
teachers in the schools to read at least 
ten verses from the Bible each day 
without comment, in accordance with 
the provisions of chapter 102 of the 
public acts of Tennessee, passed by 
the legislature in 1915. The  reso- 
lution was offered following the pres- 
entation of a written opinion by the 
attorney for the board, stating that he 
thinks the act is valid and is applicable 
to the Memphis schools. 

A companion resolution was also 
adopted, providing for the appoint- 
ment of a committee by the  presi- 
dent of the board, this committee 
to select suitable portions of the Bible 
which would give no offense to any 
religious denomination and — which 
should be compiled for use in the 


I 


| 
| 
| College of Oratory 

HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK. 
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schools. The board’s attorney ex- 
plained that a course similar to this 
nas been carried out in tae Michigan 
schools and in some other states as 
well. 

NASHVILLE. Enforcement of the 
child labor law in Tennessee during 
the past several months has shown re- 
markable improvement according to 
Mrs. H. L. Fox, special instructor for 
the state department, who has returned 
from an extended tour of the factories 
and industrial plants over the state. 

Mrs. Fox declared that the manu- 
facturers and heads of the various in- 
dustries over the state are obeying the 
law to the very letter in most cases 
and are co-operating with the. depart- 
ment in every way possible. Better 
working conditions in the factories 
also are being offered employes, she 
said. 

In many of the larger plants, Mrs. 
Fox said, she found that the manu- 
facturers are offering clean and better 
workshops for their employes. As the 
result she says a closer relationship 
between the employer and empioye is 
obtained. Greater production also is 
being obtained by the manufacturer, 
she claims. 

Mrs. Fox expects to make another 
state tour within the next few weeks 
following her investigation of plants 
in and near Nashville. 


WISCONSIN. 

JANESVILLE. Superintendent O. 
D. Antisdel of Rock County says in 
his bulletin that every school should 
be engaged in the modern health 
crusade. The superintendent would 
like to know how many children will 
take part in it in each school so as,to 
get supplies for them to use, and the 
different kinds of pins and_ other 
awards. Write at once to his office 
how many children in your school 
will try to follow out this very hep- 
will try to follow out this very help- 
squire, knight or knight banneret. 
Then directions and supplies will be 
sent to teachers. 


Making the Sea Safe 


The approach of storms at sea is 
now reported with surprising accuracy 
by means of wireless electricity. An 
ingenious device makes it possible to 
pick up news of their approach long 
before local conditions are affected. 
It is not only possible to learn of the 
position of storms when many miles 
distant, but to know the direction 
they are taking. The tests have been 
made with great success at the Naval 
base at Pensacola, Florida. It is a 
simple matter to get news of the ap- 
proach of storms over land, but the 
conditions at sea have been baffling. 
The warning of an approaching storm 
can now be wirelessed to aviators fly- 
ing at sea and to ships far from land. 
Since ships far out at sea may now be 
warned of bad weather, a new element 
of safety is lent to all who go down 
to the sea in ships—Boys’ Life. 


YOUR TIME 


Where the average man’s time goes 
has been charted for Popular Science 
Monthly. From his tenth to his sev- 
entieth year he plays 9 years: eats 514 
years; dresses not quite a year; shaves 
one-half vear; works and sleeps 21 2-3 


years. How would a teacher’s chart 
look ? 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 4 


vacation is filled with school activity. A call at our office between Christmas 
CH RISTMAS and New Year’s is likely to be productive of results. We can place both grade 
and high school applicants now in good positions at rightsalaries. We can offer to teachers 
wishing to go West high school positions in a city system at $180 a month to begin 
January 30; grade positions in New York state $1,700-1,800 te begin, witha future. For Septem. 


ber places the right time to register is now, and many teachers make 
the consideration of such action a definite part of their Christmas VACATION. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Bullding, Spokane. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New York 
Recommendés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


Gn [EACHERS’ AGENCY and 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schooiq 
to parents. on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


5 recommends teachers and has filled hum- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 

$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estap- 

lished 1889. No charge to employers 


none for registration. If you peed 


teacher forany desirable place or Know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


SGHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency fos 
— superior people. We 

New York City candidates. Serviceg 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prop. free to school officials 


TE find for Congmecs the kind of position desired and supply schools 


with the kind of teachers required. Send for enroliment blanka, 
no registration fee charged. 


GENERAL TEACHERS BUREA 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E OR 


priet 


3246 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 


Telephone «ach BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ALBAWY |).ACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schoc C\ic- es with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Px Sen for Bulletin. 
HARLANP, FREN Treas, 


W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
vel St., Albany, N. 


~ 


iave unusual facilities for placing 
thers in every part of the country 


on St. . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 
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‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


Now is the time to think about it. 


Winter is here, with its Colds and Chills and Fevers, its Lagrippe and 
Pneumonia, its Tonsilitis and other afflictions—also its long list of Acci- 
dent possibilities. 


Thousands of Teachers suffer illness every winter. They do not ex- 
pect to be ill, but they have no choice—and each one finds herself or 
himself burdened with excessive expenses, while turning the salary over 
to a substitute. 


Icy streets cause hundreds of Accidents every winter; it is so easy to 
break a limb or to suffer a painful sprain. 


Even though you escape both Accident and Sickness, your income is 
not assured, for thousands of Teachers lose time and salary every year 
on account of Quarantine. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $530 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you ‘rom work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefit: ou 9 % s-r cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months «| 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


Dr. WINSHIP Says: 
*¢‘Heads or Tails You Win’’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 


stablished Casualty Underwriters of 
hospital. It provides operation een main- Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
tained in continuous force for a month 

| when you are quarantined and ‘egular in- easy to make a sacrifice that 
demnities of from $333 to $1.) accidental will provide for catastrophe. 
loss of life. All benefits are do0> It is a case in which you win 

so you do not meet the catas- 

Please Don t Procrast nace e€ oupon are in 
f you o you are in luck. 
Let us tell you all about th booklet of Heads or tails, you win.” 
intormation and _ testimonia’ 
America who have experienc 
T. C. U. on your side when m | Free Information Coupon 
Just fill out and mail the . 1 | Te the T. cC. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
then mai! you full particula Lincoln, Neb. 
Piease do it today. I am interested in knowing about 
‘ | your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
l whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
TEACHERS CASUI ERS 
l 
: 1 (This coxpon places the sender undcr no obligation) 
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